THE EXPOSITORY TIME, 


we S\N ees 


Qlofes of Recent Erposition. 


No formal review of the ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND EtTuics has been given in THE 
Expository TIMEs. It will, therefore, not be out 
of place if something is said about the reviews 
which have appeared in other periodicals. The 
reviews have been favourable, more uniformly 
favourable and more highly favourable than in the 
case of the Dictionary of the Bible or of the 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. But there 
have been some unfavourable comments. And 
we shall not consider the one without considering 


the other. 


There are two things, however, upon which the 
reviewers are unanimous and emphatic. The first 
thing is the necessity for an encyclopzedia of the 
kind. Let us begin with the Atheneum. The re- 
view will be found in the issue for December 5, 1908. 
The reviewer speaks of the need which has:arisen 


‘to compare our own religious ideas with the 


forms of thought underlying various other creeds, 
and in like manner to inquire how far the outward 
expression of the religious faith prevalent, under 
varying aspects, among the Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Slavonic races, tallies with, or differs from, the 
ceremonies observed among races, mainly holding 
religious doctrines of another kind.’ And then he 
says: ‘The study of comparative religion has been 
taken up seriously, and the interest in it 1s likely to 
increase as time goes on.’ 
VoL. XX.—No. 4.—JANUARY 1909. 


.‘That there is a growing demand for such an 
extensive work of reference,’ says the Methodist 
Recorder, ‘is certain. Knowledge of the religions 
of the world has increased at a rate so rapid as to 
baffle even specialists, and the science of Compara- 
tive Religion has come among us to stay and to 
influence religious thought in a thousand incalcul- 
able ways. Without such a dictionary of reference 
as this, how can ordinary students work to any 
purpose? With it we may look for a marked 
development of knowledge in the wide field 
covered. by its learned and informing articles.’ 
The writer-of the review in the Alethodist Recorder 
is Professor W. T. Davison of Richmond. 


Turning to one of the dailies, we find the 
Glasgow Herald, in a review marked by great 
ability, showing with absolute clearness the 
necessity for such a work of reference in our day. 
‘Through the enormous advance that has been 
made in recent years in the study of religion as a 
fact of human consciousness, and of the various 
religions of the world in the past and in the present 
as evolutions of that universal fact, a vast but 
unorganized body of knowledge has rapidly accum- 
ulated. The significance of this new knowledge 
for every intelligent and thoughtful mind, but 
especially for the Christian student, it is impossible 
to overestimate. Nothing is more certain than 
that the study of comparative religion has worked 
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»<e revolutionary effect upon our 
“bristianity, and that in the light 
_ ne the Christian Church will be 
-onsider its attitude to the ethnic 
m to revise some of its most 

Ses.’ 
‘on only that needs such a work 
‘he study of religious origins,’ says 
‘athe Glasgow Herald, ‘is inextric- 
»oven with the study of the evolution of 
.e ethics no less than religion requires 
++ ated anew on encyclopedic lines. Anew 
ogy has taken the place of the old, and 
» zy has made good its right to be taken into 
unt in any attempt to analyse the data of 
val experience. Nor can ethics be studied now 
oat from sociology, nor sociology apart from 


~ )nomics.’ 


In like manner the reviewer in the Atheneum 
seys: ‘No one will deny that, from our modern 
+ int of view at any rate, ethics is closely bound 
4) with religion ; some will even say that it is the 
~ssential part of it. And as philosophy is on one 
-de connected with ethics, and on the other with 
-aich a decidedly religious problem as a view of 
ae universe and man’s position in it, it is clear 
shat the three topics must go together, as being 
in many directions indissolubly interwoven and 
complementing each other, where they seem less 
closely united.’ 


That is one thing, then, upon which the reviewers 
are agreed—the need of a great work of reference 
on Religion and Ethics. The other thing is the 
general fitness of this Encyclopedia to meet that 
need. If there were a reviewer of a contrary 
opinion we should quote him. 
yet seen there is none. 


So far as we have 


Few of the reviews will carry more weight 
than that in the Atheneum, and in truth few of 
the reviews are more weighty. After a searching 


examination of the volume, and after making 


interesting notes on some of the articles, to which 
we shall afterwards refer, the reviewer concludes in 
this way: ‘The general result of our examination 
enables us to say that the editor has risen to 
the height of his great undertaking. The work 
deserves the fullest and best encouragement which 
the world of readers and investigators can give 
it.’ ‘The range of subjects and the thoroughness 
of their treatment,’ says the Christian World, ‘are 
both extraordinary. Nothing produced in this 
country at any rate, and we know of nothing 
similar in Germany, for even the Hauck-Herzog 
Real-Encyklopidie has a much narrower outlook, 
can compare with the new undertaking as planned 
and thus far carried out.’ ‘It may be said at 
once,’ says Dr. D. W. Forrest, in the Scottish 
Review, ‘that Dr. Hastings promises to achieve a 
remarkable success in realizing his comprehensive 


conception.’ 

The first review of the ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND ErtuHics that was published 
appeared in the 4ritish Weekly. It is no secret 


that 
Indeed, his hand cannot be mistaken. 


it was written by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 
Nor can 
he be imitated in his gift of going through a book 
rapidly, even a large book like this, and discovering 
its weakness and its strength. He did discover 
some weak spots in the Encyclopedia, and we 
shall refer to them. But to the work as a whole 
he gave the highest praise. Again, we think we 
can detect the hand that wrote the very competent 
‘Taking the 
volume as a whole,’ says the reviewer, ‘and looking 


review in the Aderdeen Free Press. 


at its contents, we congratulate all concerned on 
the conspicuous success which has crowned their 
efforts. The Encyclopedia will take a foremost 
place, if not the first place, among many similar 
enterprises in our Own country, in America, in 
The Methodist Times 
says that ‘the Encyclopedia appears likely to take 
its place among the great achievements of the 
twentieth century.’ The review in the British 
It is signed by Professor A. S. 
Peake ot Manchester. ‘The work,’ says Professor 


France, or in Germany.’ 


Friend is signed. 
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Peake, ‘certainly takes rank as one of the most 
important literary enterprises of our time, and no 
one who is interested in Anthropology, in Com- 
parative Religion, in Ethics, or in Biblical and 
Christian Theology can safely neglect it.’ 


‘. But now let us come to details, and consider 
some criticisms. The reviewer in the British 
Weekly is appreciative, as we have said. Never- 
theless he has somewhat against us. He considers 
the space occupied by the article on the ‘ Amana 
Community’ excessive. He points out, however, 
that, as mentioned in the preface, the ‘Com- 
munistic Societies of America’ will be described 
in a single article, and that this Community has 
been chosen for fuller treatment as an example, 
a method which is to be followed with other 
The Atheneum 


reviewer is also struck by the length of that article. 


communities, castes, and orders. 


‘ As, however, it is a community,’ he says, ‘which 
aims at reviving primitive Christian life under 
modern conditions, the subject is more important 
than it might seem at a first glance.’ 


One article, and one only, has been spoken of as 
unsatisfactory. It is the article on ‘ Apologetics. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll was again the first to refer 
to it. His criticism had been foreseen by the 
editors, and could have been prevented. But it 
seemed to them that an article on Apologetics, 
as it could not possibly be made exhaustive of its 
subject—for to write exhaustively on Apologetics 
is to write exhaustively on Christianity—should 
carry out the practical purpose of mapping out 
the field and directing attention to the most acces- 
sible literature. This is exactly the view that is 
taken of the article by the reviewer in the Church 
Times. is words are: ‘One subject of great 
importance—Apologetics—is treated from the prac- 
tical rather than the historical point of view, and 
a synopsis of arguments in defence of the faith is 
inserted, with the design of meeting present-day 
objections.’ 


? 


Reference is made in the Baptist Times to the 


extreme brevity of the article on ‘Animism.’ Mr. 
Abrahams, in the Jewisk Chronicle, also speaks of — 
it as ‘short but first-rate.’ The writer of the article 
is Count Goblet D’Alviella of Brussels. It would 
have been possible for him, under the title Animism, 
to write a book something like Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture, but in an encyclopedia, in which every 
topic embraced under the title ‘Animism’ must 
come up for separate treatment, that would not 
Count D’Alviella has given an 
account of the meaning of the term, its origin and 


have been wise. 


its history, with a list of the most important works 
of reference, and then he has given cross-references 
to the titles under which each topic embraced by 
it will be found treated. 

Now it is a great satisfaction that in a volume 
of this size, the work of so many different authors, 
those are the only articles to which exception has 
Others have been singled out for 
particular commendation. — First of all that on 
‘ Aristotle,’ by Professor Jackson, which the Brztish 
Weekly and the Atheneum both call ‘masterly’ ; 
the Scottish Review, ‘a model of succinct state- 
ment’; and the Record, ‘an exhaustive monograph 
which leaves nothing to be desired’ ; while the Ous- 
Jook describes its author as ‘the greatest student 


been taken. 


of Aristotelianism in this country.’ 


Next comes the article on the ‘ Ancient Arabs.’ 
‘ One article,’ says the Aberdeen Free Press, ‘we 
have read with great delight. To it we shall recur 
again and again. Indeed, we might say the same 
regarding many articles, but in connection with the 
article on the Ancient Arabs we say it with em- 
phasis.’ And in the Methodist Recorder Professor 
Davison speaks of Professor Noldeke’s article on 
the Ancient Arabs as ‘a masterly summary which 


perhaps no one else could have written.’ 


Other articles which have received special com- 
mendation are ‘ Altruism,’ by Principal Iverach ; 
‘ Agnosticism,’ by Principal Garvie; ‘ Alexandrine 
Theology,’ by Professor Inge; and ‘ Antiochene 
Theology,’ by Dr. Srawley. The Scottish Review 
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and the Belfast News Letter both mention Pro- 
fessor M‘Giffert’s ‘ Apostolic Age.’ The Guardian 
singles out ‘ Apollinarism,’ by Dr. Adrian Fortescue, 
and in doing so welcomes ‘the association of 
Roman Catholic scholars with Anglicans and 
Presbyterians.’ ‘It is good,’ says the editor, 
‘that the articles in an encyclopeedia should be 
written from various points of view, and Dr. 
Hastings has been exceptionally fortunate in 
having obtained he assistance of men of all 
schools.’ 


The annual volume of the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society for 1907 to 1908 has now been 
issued (Williams & Norgate; 1os. 6d. net). It 
is the eighth volume of the new series, and it 
contains the papers read before the Society during 
its twenty-ninth session. One of these papers was 
‘An Inductive Inquiry into the Reality and Value 
of the Religious Sentiment.’ 
by Professor Caldecott. 


The paper was read 


Professor Caldecott based his ‘inquiry’ upon a 
volume of autobiographies. The autobiographies 
are of thirty-four of Wesley’s early Methodist 
Preachers. They were collected by T. Jackson, 
and published by John Mason, 14 City Road, 
London, in 1846. 

The number is not large to found an inductive 
But Dr. Caldecott thinks that 
“psychological inquiry to-day needs quality rather 
than quantity in its data.” And they are well 
distributed. Ten belonged to Yorkshire, four to 
other northern counties of England, three to 
London or its neighbourhood, four to the midlands, 
three to the south-west, three to Cornwall, two to 
Wales, three to Scotland, and two to Ireland. 
They are also well distributed among the trades 
and professions. Nineteen belonged to the 
employer class, all in a small way of business; 
amongst the others were a printer, three weavers, a 
china factory worker, a mason, a carpenter, a 
baker, a miner, an agricultural labourer, and two 
private soldiers (in Flanders campaigns). 


inquiry on. 
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Now we need not take offence at Professor 
Caldecott for making early Methodist. 
Preachers the subject of a psychological inquiry. 
They make themselves the subject. That is the 
meaning of their autobiographies. Our only 
occasion of offence would be if we found that he 


these 


assumed that their religious experience was due to 
the circumstances of their upbringing or to the 
state of their health. Dr. Caldecott does no such 
thing. He says it is not his business to discuss 
the ‘objective validity’ of their beliefs, and perhaps 
it is not. But he uses not a word that would 
throw doubt on the reality and religious value of 
the beliefs themselves. He even opens his inquiry 
by stating that ‘these young men’ were zof of ill- 
balanced nervous systems. ‘ They all lived vigor- 
ously, and most of them continued laborious 


pursuits until advanced old age.’ 


Well, the first thing that Professor Caldecott 
discovers in the thirty-four autobiographies is that 
each of the preachers brings his whole self into 
view. Each of them sets himself before himself 
He asks of himself, ‘What am I 
worth in totality, integrally ?’ 


for judgment. 
And in each case 
the answer is the same. They are worth nothing. 
They make their examinations independently. 


They come to the same conclusion. They are all 


” 


worthless. 

So unanimous is this experience that it seems as 
if it were a necessary step in all real apprehension 
of religion. Newman says itisso. ‘Self-knowledge 
is the root of all real religious knowledge ’—these 
are Newman’s words. 
it ? 


But what is the occasion of 
On that also the testimony of these young 
Each of 
them passes the judgment of worthlessness on 
himself ‘by reference to the thought of am 
Omniscient Being before whom he conceives him- 
self as standing.’ 


men is unanimous and unmistakable. 


How does this judgment of themselves affect 
them ? When the self is 
thus touched at the core, the emotion which arises at 


The result is misery. 
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once dominates the situation. The misery evoked 
is new in intensity, and perhaps also in quality. It 
bites into the mind. The distress is exquisite ; no 
other emotion can countervail it; consolation is 
unattainable—‘I must seek (relief) till I find it, or 
die in the search,’ says one. 


Now this intense distress is not due to the fear 
of punishment. Punishment is almost invited. 
It is the only reward they have merited, and it 
cannot be too severe. They are such offenders 
that nothing can be more just than that they 
should be counted reprobate and cast off for 
ever. ‘I wish I were dead; if God pleases to 
Save me, it is His infinite mercy ; if He damns my 


soul, be it so: He is righteous and just.’ 


But they are not content to remain in this state 
of poignant misery. They take steps for its 
removal. The first step is an effort at self-vindica- 
tion. The ‘man that is in them’ tries to rise 
against this overwhelming sense of worthlessness. 
But it is in vain. In every instance the effort at 
Nor 


are they more successful when they turn to amuse- 


the rehabilitation of themselves is a failure. 


ment, to the pleasures of social intercourse, to the 
discharge of their duties in life. The emotion of 
the distress which occupies them rises still above 
all distractions. It occupies them everywhere. 
They cannot escape from it. 
They escape from it at last. They all escape in 
one way. Again the unanimity of the experience 
is as surprising to the inductive inquirer as the 
experience was surprising to the men them- 
They escape from it, in Professor Calde- 
cott’s language, ‘by making a transfer.’ ‘They 
abandon self-regard altogether, and decide to 
entrust their case wholly into the hands of Him 


before whom they conceive themselves to stand 


selves. 


condemned.’ 


And this decision is arrived at ‘when there 
comes into their experience a feeling that there is 
directed towards them a love which will—for a 
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reason they assign—so countervail the judgment 
of condemnation as to replace it and become 
the dominant attitude towards them.’ Professor 
Caldecott does not say how they arrive at this 
belief. Perhaps they do not say in their autobio- 
graphies. Perhaps they did not know. But he 
says that, however arrived at, the belief in such 
a love does actually awaken in them a responsive 
love which explodes the emotional situation by 
its powerful energy; and dispossessing, for the 
moment at least, all other emotions of their in- 
fluence. ‘Overwhelmed with the presence of God,’ 
is the expression of a Scotchman after a resistance 
unusually prolonged, and at the outset of a fifty 
years’ ministry. ‘My heart with a kind, sweet 
struggle melted into the hands of God,’ says, not 
a medizeval Spaniard, but a Yorkshire clothier of 
the eighteenth century. 


Many of the traditional judgments about Israel 
have had to be modified or abandoned. 
once believed that no other nation practised 


It was 


It was once claimed that no other 
We 
know now that the practice of the rite of circum- 


circumcision. 
nation had received the gift of prophecy. 


cision is spread over the face of the earth. And 
Professor Maspero has just been telling us that 
Egyptians had their prophets as well as the 
Jews. 

The claim to prophecy, however, as a force 
in the life of Israel, has not to be abandoned. 
The Egyptians had their prophets. But what 
were they? In the thirty-first chapter of his most 
recent volume, a volume which has been admir- 
ably translated into English by Elizabeth Lee, and 
published under the title of Mew Light on Ancient 
Egypt (Fisher Unwin; 12s. 6d. net), Professor 
Maspero gives an account of an Egyptian Book of 
Prophecies. 


Like the Hebrews, says Professor Maspero, the 
Egyptians had their holy prophets, whose predic- 
tions, circulated from mouth to mouth, were then 
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written down, and copied through long ages in 
fragments more or less changed from the original, 
and, lastly, became classical texts, read and com- 
mented on in the schools. And he describes 
It fills one of the papyri sold by 
It was para- 


one of them. 
Anastasi to the Leyden Museum. 
phrased in German by Lauth more than thirty 
years ago, and expounded in French by Maspero 
himself. Yet its significance was missed. And 
now Dr. H. O. Lange has taken it in hand. 
but a fragment, and Lange has ‘plenty to do to 
explain the detail’; but enough is decipherable 
and deciphered to enable us to form our own 
judgment of the value of prophecy in Egypt. 


In the 
beginning of his book he no doubt told whether 


The name of the prophet is Apoui. 


he was a prophet by profession, or had been 
called to the office unexpectedly, and even against 
his will. 
and we may never know. 


But the beginning of his book is gone 
As the book now 
begins, he stands before Pharaoh. He prophesies 
disaster. ‘The disaster seems to be due to the 
weakness or worthlessness of the Pharaoh himself. 
For in the end he prophesies a triumphant return 
of prosperity under a sovereign raised up by God 
who will suddenly appear and become a true 
shepherd to his people. But to whatever it is 
due, it is dreadful enough in its severity and it 


spares neither high nor low. 


Family ties will be broken. Society will be 
Dejection will lay hold of all the 
‘It is in vain that the Nile will overflow, 
the fields will no longer be cultivated by its aid ; 
each man will say, “ What is the use of it? Do 
we not know what is going to happen to the 
land?” ‘The barbarians of the desert will profit 
by the general weakness to invade the rich black 
earth they have so long desired. They will mass- 
acre the brave people who resist them. And the 
slaves, being no more in bondage, will supplant 
their masters. “‘They will hang gold, lapis-lazuli, 
silver, malachite, cornelian round the necks of 
their wives, while princesses will be thrown into 


overturned. 
people. 


tis | 


the streets, and high-born dames will say, “If only 
we had something to eat !”’ 


The description seems graphic enough. | But 
Professor Maspero has no great opinion of its 
sincerity. The prophecy ‘is in a very elaborate 
Alliteration abounds, and every sentence 
In more than 


style. 
moves to a fairly regular rhythm. 
one case I should even say that there were asson- 
ances, if our ignorance of the exact pronunciation 
did not compel me to step warily. It is certain 
that the brilliancy of expression, and the sonority 
of the elocution, concealed the poverty and the 
banality of the matter from the auditors.’ And 
what Professor Maspero (who has read his Amos 
and Isaiah) wonders at most is that the inspiration 
of the prophet is all so commonplace. He cannot 
understand what were the qualities that justified 
his success. 

But is it not worth something that in the 
picture of the restoration the dominating figure 
is that of the ‘good shepherd’? It is true that 
the good shepherd is no more than an idealized 
portrait of the Pharaoh. And to the Egyptian 
the ideal Pharaoh was the king who provided him 
with delicate fare, fine clothes, precious jewels, a 
house cool in summer and warm in winter, a 
garden with an artificial lake in which he might 
breathe ‘the soft wind of the north,’ songs, 
dances, a harem, and above all, no work to do, or 
at least as little as possible. It is true that the 
king predicted by the Egyptian prophet will ensure 
his subjects this lazy sensual existence until the 
day comes when death exiles them to Osiris. Yet 
is it nothing that the prophet sees the need of a 
king to ensure this, and that he calls him the 
‘good shepherd of his people’ ? 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have published a trans- 
lation, made by Mr. Maurice Canney, of Professor 
Schmiedel’s book on Zhe Johannine Writings (3s. 
6d. net). It is the translation of three books, not 
of one. In the German they make Parts 8, 10, 
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and 12 of the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher. 
Professor Schmiedel has made additions to these 
for the English edition. And now the hope is 
that this volume ‘will serve as an introduction, 
and in 


some respects as a supplement, to 


Professor Schmiedel’s famous Encyclopedia 
articles.’ 

Professor Schmiedel’s manner is not unknown. 
We find an excellent example of it in the dis- 


cussion of the day of Jesus’ death. 


‘Was Jesus’ trial possible on the feast-day ?’ 
That is the first sentence. ‘It would seem 
That is the second. And then Professor 
Schmiedel proceeds to say that, that being so, 
it looks as if John were right and the Synoptics 
wrong. It looks as if the Synoptics had made 
the Last Supper a Passover by mistake and John 
had written afterwards to correct them. 


not.’ 


But is that possible? It is quite possible to 
Dr. Schmiedel’s mind that the Synoptists made a 
But that John corrected them-—that is 
For Professor Schmiedel has found 


mistake. 
not possible. 
John wrong everywhere else, and he is not going 
to find him right here. ‘ Consider,’ he says, ‘ what 
this means. Hitherto, as compared with the 
Synoptics, the Fourth Gospel has always proved 
less correct, and often quite untrustworthy. Is 
this discovery to be all at once reversed ?’ 


Accordingly Professor Schmiedel sets out to 
prove that the Synoptics may be right, but that here 
also the Fourth Gospel is certainly wrong. How 
may the Synoptics be right? It is possible that 
the trial before Pilate did take place, as the 
Synoptics say, on the day of the feast. But it was 
The Jews had by this time lost 
the power of life or death. Jesus must in 
the end be sent to Pilate. Why then should 
the Council be at the trouble to condemn Him? 
‘We may well believe that the High Council had 
shrewdness enough to hit upon the expedient’ of 
simply declaring that no judicial court would be 


not a trial. 


held, and that only a charge would be prepared to 
bring before Pilate. 


On the approach of the Congress of Religions 
in Oxford, Professor Driver and Professor Sanday 
preached in the Cathedral of Christ Church. Their 
sermons have been published by Messrs. Longmans, 
under the title of Christianity and other Religions 
(1s. 6d. net). The volume contains two sermons 
by Professor Sanday, and one by Professor Driver. 


Professor Driver found his text in Malachi. The 
words are: ‘For from the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my nanie is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense 
is offered unto my name, and a pure offering, 
saith the Lorp of hosts’ (Mal 1). After 
reviewing the circumstances which led to the 
utterance, Professor Driver turned to the words 
themselves and asked what was the meaning of 
them. 

For 
it seems to say that the sacrifices which the heathen. 
offer to their gods and goddesses are acceptable to 
God. 
sincerity, they are more acceptable to Him than 
And more 


He called the passage a remarkable one. 


It seems to say that, if they are offered in 


the insincere offerings of Israelites. 
even than that, it seems to say that when ‘the 
heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and 
stone,’ his worship is worship of the Lorp, simply 
because it is worship in sincerity, though not in 
truth. 

The prophecy seems to mean that. It does 
mean that. The words and their meaning are 
unmistakable. We are wont to quote the words 
of St. Peter, ‘In every nation he that feareth God, 
and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him’ 
(Ac 10°), as the very utmost stretch of broad 
Christianity. Professor Driver says that Malachi 
goes beyond St. Peter. 


Then Dr. Driver recalls a passage which is rarely 
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used in this reference. It is a passage in Deuter- 
onomy (4!°). ‘The writer of Deuteronomy, in warn- 
ing the Israelite against idolatry, bids him take 
heed “lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
and when thou seest the sun and the moon and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, thou be 
drawn away and worship them, and serve them, 
which the Lorp thy God hath divided (ze. allotted) 
to all the peoples under the whole heaven.”’ And 
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this passage is more surprising than the other. 
For it says that Jehovah has assigned the heathen 
their gods, just as He chose Israel for His own 
peculiar possession. ‘The God of Israel is 
supreme: He assigns to every nation its objects 
of worship; and the veneration of the heavenly 
bodies—which was widely diffused in antiquity— 
by nations other than Israel, forms part of His 
providential order of the world.’ 


The Gearing of Criticiam upon (Be Gospel History. 


By THE Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., CANoN oF CHRIST CHURCH, AND 
Lapy MarcaRret ProFessor OF Divinity, OXFORD. 


THE controversy on the Fourth Gospel is very 
obstinately conducted, more obstinately than any 
other in the whole field of New Testament 
Criticism. If we date from the appearance of 
Bretschneider’s Prodadilia in 1820, it has been 
going on now for nearly ninety years; and yet the 
two sides confront each other as stubbornly as 
ever; neither will give way. Attack and defence 
are evenly balanced; a convinced book on one 
side is followed by a convinced book on the 
other. 

I have specimens of both classes before me at 
this moment. The massive commentary of Dr. 
Theodor Zahn came out at the beginning of last 
year, and is a worthy monument of one of the 
most learned men of our time. By the side of 
this the Dean of Westminster’s three Advent 
Lectures, published under the title Zhe Historical 
Character of St. John’s Gospel, will naturally seem 
slight, but the value of the little book must not be 
estimated by its size. Like everything the Dean 
writes, it is based upon close and careful first- 
hand study; and it has modified more than one 
current view in a sense of which future discussions 
ought to take note. Still more recently there is 
another excellent troduction to the N.T., by 
Professor Fritz Barth of Berne, which upholds the 
traditional view. And a volume of Baird Lectures 
on the treatment of the Gospels by Eusebius (Z%e 
four Gospels in the Earliest Church History, 1908), 
by Professor T. Nicol of Aberdeen, does the same. 


On the other side I may mention two English 
books and two German, the latter both com- 
mentaries. Mr. Ernest F. Scott’s Zhe Fourth 
Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology, and Professor 
Burkitt’s Gospel History and its Transmission, 
both appeared in 1906, and are both adverse on 
the point that is most important for our present 
purpose, the historical value to be attached to the 
Gospel. Of the commentaries, one is by a young 
theologian W. Heitmiller of Gottingen, and forms 
part of a series edited by Johannes Weiss. The 
object of this series is popular, but the com- 
mentary on St. John is a competent piece of 
work characteristic of the school from which it 
proceeds. And the same may be said even more 
strongly of the commentary by Walter Bauer, 
which takes the place of an older work by H. J. 
Holtzmann: it is extremely close, exact, and 
conscientious. 

We might place perhaps in an intermediate 
class books like Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s Johannine 
Vocabulary (1905) and Johannine Grammar (1906), 
which are admirable collections of materials that 
do not as such point to a particular conclusion, or 
the very candid little book by Mr. H. L. Jackson 
(1906), in which the balancing of arguments seems 
to be more important than the final construction 
put upon them; and, lastly, two delicately dis- 
criminating papers by Dr. Lock in Zhe Interpreter 


for July, 1907, and Journal of Theological Studies 
for April 1908. 
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I cannot, indeed, help making a certain allowance 
for ‘the personal equation’ in some of the works 
that I have quoted on the negative side. Professor 
Burkitt is always bright and always frank, and he 
tells us without any reserve what he does not like 
in the Fourth Gospel. But it seems to me (if I 
may put it so) that he has taken hold of the 
Gospel by the wrong end. The controversy with 
the Jews in chap. 8, has made an impression upon 
him which he seems unable to shake off. I 
wonder if it would help him to consider, on the 
hypothesis that the Gospel is really the work of 
an eye-witness if not of an Apostle, that if so, the 
author must have himself seen the Master whom 
he so deeply reverenced and loved nailed to the 
cross; he must have himself seen the faces of 
those who wagged their heads and reviled Him 
{Mk 15%). We might well believe that they 
would haunt him for the rest of his life in his 
dreams, and come back to him whenever he 
thought of anything specially diabolical. Would 
it be surprising, if to such a one the debates 
which Jesus must have had with the Jews were 
reproduced in an unsympathetic form? The 
“son of thunder’ may well have had two sides 
to his nature, an ardent love on the one hand, 
and an ardent hate on the other. For the rest, 
I cannot but think it specially important that Pro- 
fessor Burkitt and the Dean of Westminster should 
be read side by side. 

In Mr. Scott, too, there is a personal equation. 
Nothing can be more delightful than his exposition 
when he is in sympathy with his subject. But 
he is deeply imbued with Ritschlianism, and he 
is a modernist and a liberal; and he cannot 
forgive the evangelist for not being all these 
things like himself. If we could suppose that, 
instead of being always prepared with a scolding 
wherever the poor man shows signs of lapsing 
into metaphysics or ‘ecclesiasticism,’ he had 
asked himself whether after all there was not 
some excuse for both—whether the metaphysics 
of the day did not furnish a means of bringing 
home to the most educated and thoughtful of 
contemporaries the highest and the deepest im- 
port of the faith which he held; and whether 
there may not be a time when it is well that the 
gaze should be turned inwards upon the society 
to which it is a privilege to belong as well as 
outwards upon the wide world—if we could 
imagine Mr. Scott’s book reconstructed on these 
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lines, would it not have gained something in the 
process, and not lost? And would not the 
writer’s admirable gifts have been seen to better 
advantage ? 

The two German commentators both repeat 
the usual shibboleths of their school; but they 
both sometimes get into difficulties and perplexi- 
ties. When Heitmiiller comes to 21%, he says 
that in this verse ‘the beloved disciple is in- 
dicated as author of the Gospel, but in v.?? his 
death is implied. The author cannot well have 
certified his own death, But that vv." should 
be separated from what precedes as an addition, 
cannot be made probable.’ In other words, the 
writer contradicts himself directly in consecutive 
verses. Whether he wrote doné fide or not, and 
whether he confused, or wished to identify, John 
the Presbyter with John the Apostle, Heitmuller 
cannot say. Bauer begins by saying that a writing 
could not well have a stronger self-authentication 
than is contained in 2174, but he ends by saying 
that this very self-authentication becomes a self- 
contradiction and a ground of suspicion (‘so wird 
dieses letzte ‘“Selbstzeugnis” zum Selbstwider- 
spruch und zur Selbstverdachtigung’). These 
are the sort of things that, I confess, stick in my 
throat. It is not a question of orthodoxy or of 
heterodoxy, but of the plainest common sense. 
Do rational beings contradict themselves in this 
way? But indeed, in the case of Heitmiiler, I 
find my own literary canons almost inverted, e.g. 
on p. 185; what are mountains for him become 
molehills for me, and my molehills are his 
mountains. ; 

I am aware that on this question of the 
interpretation of John 214 I have used some 
strong language, for which I think that Mr. 
H. L. Jackson-intended quietly to rebuke me. 
I said a propos of this passage (Fourth Gospel, 
p. 81), ‘I hope that a time may come when it 
will be considered as wrong to libel the dead as 
it is to libel the living.’ I would not repeat ex- 
actly those words, but I am not sorry that I wrote 
them. I think that a protest, and a strong pro- 
test, was needed. But the reason why I would 
not repeat them is, because I see that Mr. Jackson 
and others regard it as possible to treat the verse 
as coming under the head of ordinary pseude- 
pigraphy. I should not of course think it any 
libel to say that an author assumed a nom de 
plume. For instance, in 2 Es 14°84, when 
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Ezra says that) he dictated ninety-four books of 
mysteries to five men in forty days, the fiction is 
evident, and harmless because evident. But it is 
another thing to make such a statement as that 
at the end of the Gospel. A statement like this, 
if not true, is deliberately false; and, if it is false, 
then I should say that the writer stamped himself 
as dishonest and insincere. I may be wrong; but 
that is my view. 

Of all the literature that I have ever read on 
the Fourth Gospel, nothing has gone so far to 
reconcile me to the possibility that a large part 
of the Gospel may be in the last resort allegory 
rather than history, as the two papers of Dr. Lock’s 
to which I have referred above. Dr. Lock does 
not sum up in this sense himself, and I am glad 
that he does not; but I have never seen that 
alternative stated so persuasively. There are, 
however, one or two points which I do not think 
that Dr. Lock has discussed, but which go to 
confirm me in the view that I have always hith- 
erto held. One, and by no means the weakest, is 
the verse 2174, that I have just been considering. 
This is the most explicit of all the passages which 
imply that the author of the Gospel was an eye- 
witness, and wrote as an eye-witness. Other 
passages, like 19%, are ambiguous, and might 
mean, not that the author was himself an eye- 
witness, but that he derived his knowledge of 
this particular incident from an_ eye-witness. 
There is no ambiguity in the verse in which 
those who publish the Gospel are speaking. 
And my reason for not liking to explain this as 
part of the language of pseudonymity is the 
seriousness and directness with which the state- 
ment is made, and the way in which it falls in 
with so much besides in the Gospel. The idea 
of ‘bearing witness’ is, as Dr. Westcott showed 
years ago, one of the leading ideas of the whole 
book. The witness is doubtless to the truth 
which the Gospel was written to prove, viz. 
‘that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ It 
branches off into many forms. The Baptist bears 
witness ; the Scriptures bear witness; Jesus Him- 
self bears witness, both by His words and by 
His works; the Father in heaven bears witness. 
It is a great array of testimony. But to what is 
all this testimony directed? What was it, and 
what does it mean? Surely it is the testimony of 
fact to fact. 

I am well aware how much the notion of 


allegory has been gaining ground of late. Loisy, 
Heitmiiller, Mr. Scott, Professor Burkitt, all fall 
back upon it. They maintain that the author 
was indifferent to historical reality, and interested 
only in the spiritual significance of the things that 
he related. Some of them, strangely enough, 
emphasize at the same time the anti-Docetic 
object of the Gospel—the purpose in the mind 
of the writer to refute the notion that the Divine 
Being, who to all appearance walked the earth 
as man, was a phantom only and not real flesh 
and blood. The writer of the Gospel is supposed 
to aim at refuting this. But what sort of refutation 
would his Gospel be, if it were itself nothing more 
than a string of allegories? Of what avail would 
it be to cast out phantom by phantom? For my 
part I can only take the opening words of the 
First Epistle of St. John in their most literal sense, 
and see in them the substance of the Gospel; it 
is an appeal to what the writer had himself seen 
and heard and to that which his own hands had 
handled. I can only endorse the verdict of the 
Dean of Westminster: ‘It is to my mind im- 
possible to doubt that the evangelist of the 
Fourth Gospel intended the scenes which he 
described to be accepted as real occurrences; it 
is impossible to believe that he knew them all 
the while to be the outcome of his imagination’ 
(Historical Character, etc., p. 9). 

The criticism of the Fourth Gospel has am 
important bearing on the Deity of our Lord, 
because it may be said to have that question for 
its special theme (‘These things are written that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God’). At the same time I need hardly say 
that the fourth evangelist does not in the least 
put his teaching in the form of a question. It 
has in some respects become a question for us 
at the present day, but it was no question for 
him. He held his belief with the utmost tenacity, 
and he wrote out of the fulness of his heart to 
commend it to others. He writes with authority, 
with conscious authority ; he knows in what he 
has believed, and he wishes to give others the 
benefit of his own experience—especially other 
Christians, to deepen and confirm their faith, but 
also all who are ready to become Christians, who 
have the open mind to receive the gift that God 
has vouchsafed to them. 

Let us consider exactly what the Fourth Gospel 
does contribute. I do not think that it adds 
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anything altogether new. The fundamental truths 
were already there in the Synoptic Gospels and 
in St. Paul. Even the doctrine of the Logos is 
set forth in the Epistle to the Colossians—all but 
the name. And there are approximations towards 
it in the earlier Epistles: e.g, where it is said that 
Christ ‘was made unto us wisdom from God, and 
righteousness and sanctification, and redemption’ 
(1 Co 1°°); and again where it is said, ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself’ 
(2 Co 51°); and again the great saying, ‘the 
Word was made flesh’ is really anticipated where 
it is said that our Lord Jesus Christ, though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor (2 Co 8°) ; 
or that He ‘emptied himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being made in the likeness of men’ 
(Phil 27); or that God sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (Ro 8%). And if the 
Fourth Gospel insists that ‘Jesus is the Christ 
of God,’ the other Gospels insist no less strongly 
that He is the Christ (the Messiah), the Son of 
Man, which, as we shall see, is a more significant 
name of the Messiah. Everything is contained 
potentially in that word, which is a Jewish title, 
but with a universal meaning; the Messiah is at 
once Son of Man and Son of God. It may be 
said, with truth, that the Fourth Gospel is only 
the working out in full detail of that great 
passage which no doubt ultimately comes from Q: 
‘No one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him’ (Mt 1277, Lk 12%), The evangelist does 
develop this idea of the mutual relationship 
of the Father and the Son in full detail and in 
many different contexts. It is just this which 
imparts to the Gospel what the critics call its 
monotony. It.is true that the evangelist does, 
as it were, turn round the idea this way and that 
and looks at it in varied’ lights, as one might turn 
about a gem and catch the light on each of its 
many facets. In that sense there is perhaps a 
certain monotony; and the Fourth Gospel does 
no doubt dwell on the idea as the other Gospels 
had not dwelt upon it. That is just, as we 
have seen, its special purpose. To that extent 
_we may allow that it differs from the Synoptics ; 
and we may be glad that it does so. 

If we ask, then, what the criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel amounts to, what precisely is at stake in it, 
I suppose we should say something like this. The 


main question is: Have we before us in this 
special presentation of the Divinity of our Lord a 
first-hand impression or a second-hand impression ? 
Does the Gospel come to us from the first gener- 
ation of Christians, or from the second generation ? 
Is this doctrine in organic connexion with the 
rest of primitive Christianity, or is it detachable 
from it? It would be far too much to say that 
the doctrine stands or falls with the Fourth Gospel, 
because, as I have just been saying, we already 
have it in the Synoptic Gospels and in St. Paul. 
But, on the traditional view, the Fourth Gospel 
strongly reinforces these authorities, whereas, on 
the other view, it does not so much reinforce as 
echo them. In any case, the Fourth Gospel is 
what it is, and it states the doctrine as it does 
state it; but to us it comes with a different degree 
of impressiveness and weight according to what 
we believe to be its origin. Perhaps, in putting 
the matter thus, I ought to speak specially for 
myself; that is the way in which the question 
presents itself to me. It does not do so to every 
one. It can hardly, for instance, present itself as 
I have described to Mr. Ernest F. Scott, who may 
be said to magnify the teaching of the Gospel, 
though he rejects its Apostolic and first century 
origin. At the same time I doubt if he would 
have criticised the Gospel quite so freely in some 
ways if he had held a different view of its origin. 
For many critics, especially on the Continent, 
rejection of the Fourth Gospel is part of a genera} 
movement or tendency to lower the standard (if I 
may so describe it) of the belief in our Lord’s 
Divinity. Or this may be not quite the right way to 
put it. The tendency is really part of what is 
called Modernism, or at least of the more extreme 
form of Modernism. It goes along, in most cases 
though not in all, with a disinclination to use the 
ancient language of the Creeds. Some conspicu- 
ous representatives of Modernism in the Church 
of Rome, eg. Abbé Loisy, while denying the 
Apostolic authorship and to a great extent the 
historical character of the Fourth Gospel, never- 
theless profess their full adhesion to the Creeds. 
This attitude, I suppose, is more common in the 
Church of Rome than it is elsewhere; and, 
following the lead of the Modernists in the Church 
of Rome, I believe that it is also beginning to 
have some place among ourselves. But the 
movement took its rise in Protestant circles in 
Germany ; and I believe that I am right in saying 
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that among these, as a rule, it goes along with a 
certain reluctance to adopt the language of the 
Creed. I must not, however, exaggerate the 
significance of this reluctance. It would be too 
much to say that it amounts to a positive denial of 
the Divinity of our Lord. The German writers 
whom I have in my mind do not express them- 
selves quite unambiguously on this head. Not 
from any want of honesty—for no one could be 
more honest—but rather because they are so 
honest that they scruple to say a syllable more 
than they are sure that they really mean. And 
then they do not like sharp and strong definitions ; 
and still less the definitions of a bygone age, which 
aimed at being sharp and strong. Their intellectual 
honesty is such that it prevents them from making 
allowance in their own favour on the score of 
history. Their sense of continuity in the history 
of the Church, and their desire to keep up this 
continuity. in their own persons, is apt to be weak. 
They have not, like so many Englishmen, a strong 
sense of loyalty to the Church. They accept the 
communion in which they were born, and they do 
not desire to change it. But at the same time 
their real interests are far more in the twentieth 
century than in any of the preceding centuries. 
They want, before all things, to unify their whole 
body of thought. That is a motive that is apt to 
be weak with us where loyalty to the Church is 
strong. We are not, very many of us, passionately 
bent on harmonizing our whole body of thought ; 
by which I mean, making it strictly coherent and 
consistent—in other words, reducing it all to a 
Strictly twentieth-century standard. The German’s 
great passion is for Science: die Wissenschaft is 
for him a goddess who must be obeyed at all 
‘costs; no other loyalty can be allowed to clash 
with that. This is the grand side of the German 
attitude ; and we English must learn to do justice 
to it. We must not expect all the world to have 
precisely the same kind of loyalty that we have 
ourselves. The great problem for us is to adjust 
and harmonize our different loyalties, to bring our 
loyalty to truth, and science into line with our 
loyalty to faith and devotion. ‘These things 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.’ At the present moment, and in the 
frame of mind in which English people now are, 
that I think should be our guiding motto. 

We ought distinctly to recognize that that 
section of German opinion of which I have been 
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speaking—and it should be remembered that it is 
a large section, embracing more particularly the 
majority of the theological professoriate in the 
Universities —if it uses somewhat ambiguous 
language, does not do so at least from any wanton 
disloyalty, does not do so from timidity or even 
from want of clearness of thought (though there is 
perhaps a certain element of this), but before all 
things from sheer intellectual honesty, from an 
honesty which will not even allow itself to seem 
clearer in mind than it is. Therefore I would say 
that, if those who belong to this section of opinion 
use language that is lower than we are in the habit 
of using ourselves, we should hesitate a great deal, 
and study this language very carefully and 
sympathetically, before we describe it as amounting 
to a denial of the Divinity of our Lord. It is not 
intended to do this, even though there does go 
with it a somewhat brusque repudiation of some of 
the language of the Creeds and ancient standards 
of the Church. The formula that is most in 
favour with this party in Germany, and that 
would unite the greatest number of suffrages is ‘ 
the formula expressed in that phrase of St. Paul’s 
which I have quoted, ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself.’ ‘God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself’: almost all 
Protestant Germany would agree in that; it is its 
positive way of confessing its belief in the deity of 
our Lord. If a good many would refuse to say 
more than this, they would also refuse to say less. 
Let us respect them as sincere and straightforward 
men, and give them full credit for all that their 
formula means, for all that degree of communion 
with ourselves that it means. We must be very 
careful not to disparage it as meaning less than it 
does. 

The whole Christian world—not we alone, or 
the Germans alone, or Protestants alone, but the 
whole Christian world has before it at the present 
time one vast problem, the problem (if I may so 
describe it) of finding the common term, or I 
should say the full dimensions of the common 
term, between the ancient and the modern (76 
madavov and 76 véov). We must not be content with 
anything less than what I have called the full 
dimensions of the common term between these 
two ways of looking at things. We must face the 
full difficulty of the task, and gird ourselves to 
discharge it as best we may. Also we must be on 
our guard against supposing that it is finished 
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before it is. It is a long way from being finished 
as yet; we must make up our minds to that. At 
the same time it will not matter so much being 
short of our goal, so long as we know that we are 
short of it, and do not pretend to be further on 
than we are. 

The difference between ancient and modern is 
at its greatest in regard to the Supernatural. I 
must try to state this in such a way as to do 
justice to the attitude at once of the ancient mind 
and of the modern. That is the point at which 
the problem becomes most pressing. Many look 
at the question only from what we may call the 
ancient side, the Gospels taken just as they stand ; 
and then no difficulty arises. Others look at it 
wholly from the modern side, the side of modern 
presuppositions; and then they too arrive at a 
clear, but really narrow and inadequate conclusion. 
The problem is to hold the balance evenly between 
the two sides, and do justice alike to both. 

I start from the fact, which appears to me to be 
as certain as anything in history, that extraordinary 
phenomena happened in connexion with the life 
of Christ and the ministry of His Apostles, and 
happened on a large scale. The most decisive 
witness on this head is St. Paul, who speaks not 
only from his own experience, but from that of his 
immediate contemporaries and associates. If we 
try to place ourselves by the side of St. Paul and 
to look out on the world with his eyes, we shall 
realize that he was conscious of the presence and 
working of great forces, forces hitherto without 
exact precedent or parallel, both within himself 
and outside himself. He is conscious that he 
does not stand alone, but that he is included in a 
vast movement, a movement in many respects 
sui generis, a movement essentially spiritual and 
not material, and yet one that in spite of its 
apparent external insignificance, he feels is destined 
to change the course of the world. In himself 
and among his own surroundings this movement is 
at its height ; it is sweeping on with full current. 
But that is not the beginning of it. Rather, it 
points back to its own beginning. These forces 
of which the Apostle is conscious had their rise, as 
he knows and the whole Church knows, in the life 
and work of Christ, which set the train in motion. 
This initial force was inevitably the greatest and 
weightiest of all. It was marked off sharply from 
all that had gone before it. It had a kind of 
preliminary in the call of John the Baptist ; and 


yet the ministry of John was different in kind. 
John had done no miracle; but he had foretold 
that his Successor would be mightier than he, and 
that prophecy had come true. The life and work 
of Christ were attended with miracle; they 
expressed themselves through miracle. 

The inference backwards that we draw from the 
writings of St. Paul is abundantly confirmed by 
every document that criticism can distinguish 
bearing upon the Life of Christ. We cannot help 
seeing that not only St. Paul and the authors of 
these documents, named or unnamed, but the 
whole body of Christian opinion at the time agreed 
in assuming, not merely that extraordinary things 
happened in connexion with the Person of Jesus, 
but that His Person was itself extraordinary and 
transcendent, something beyond the measures of 
common humanity. The Early Church, prac- 
tically with one consent, drew the conclusion for 
which it claimed to have the express testimony of 
Christ Himself, that He was nothing less than God 
(predicate), or Son of God. The opinion of the 
time favoured the view that there could be such a 
thing as a direct Divine manifestation upon earth, 
and the great body of Christians believed that they 
had been the recipients of such a manifestation. 

This is broadly the ancient view. And the 
evidence for it is so widespread and so consistent, 
in its central part (the Epistles of St. Paul) so 
fresh from the very heart of the events, and in its 
more peripheral part (the Gospels) to a large extent 
so beyond the reach of invention, that we cannot 
do otherwise than accept it as substantially true. 

But then comes in the modern way of looking 
at things. And here we are so imbued with the 
idea of science and with the scientific recognition 
of natural law, that the extraordinary element in 
what has just been described challenges us and 
rouses a feeling of incredulity and opposition. In 
its more extreme form this temper refuses to listen 
to the historical evidence, and practically rejects 
it without examination. 

We are confronted with a double problem, as to 
the supernatural Person and as to the supernatural 
Work. 

As to the Person, philosophy comes in to help 
us a little. There is increasing willingness to 
accept the philosophical as well as theological 
doctrine of Divine Immanence or Indwelling. 
Modern opinion is more and more inclined to 
think of God as immanent in the world and in the 
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heart of man. But if there is such real immanence 
of God, or the Spirit of God, in humanity, which 
up toacertain point is a matter of experience as 
well as of speculation, then it becomes less diffi- 
cult to conceive of a supreme manifestation of 
God in human form. There is at least no essen- 
tial incompatibility between the Divine and the 
human. I would not say that the analogy is by 
any means complete, but it is sound as far as it 
goes. It should at least prevent us from turning 
a deaf ear to historical reasoning, which apart from 
prejudice would be conclusive. 

But then comes in the smaller difficulty of 
Miracle. We may believe in the regularity of 
nature, and yet not be ourselves absolutely pre- 
cluded from believing at the same time in events, 
historically well attested, which seem perhaps at 
first sight to infringe upon that regularity. We 
must recognize a certain difference between the 
ancient conception and the modern. I think we 
must be prepared for some modification in our 
way of defining the supernatural. To the ancients, 
when once the Divine factor was introduced, 
anything and everything became credible. This 
was only natural, because the field of that which 
is regular was so much smaller than it is now, and 
the field of that which was mysterious and unac- 
countable was so much larger. It was an easier 
thing to take refuge in mystery than it can be now 
that so much that used to be mysterious has been 
reduced to law. At present our conviction of the 
regularity of nature is so strong that we believe in 
it even where we cannot trace it by sight and 
experiment. 

This change of attitude inevitably affects our 
conception of the supernatural. We are ready 
enough to believe in the supernatural. We are 
probably more ready than ever to believe in the 
supremacy of Spirit. And we have perhaps a 
higher conception than ever of the power of the 
spiritual to influence the material. But we are re- 
luctant to think of even this influence as exercised 
otherwise than by law. I may say summarily, 
that the swpernatural is not for us the same thing 
as the arbitrary or w/natural. 

This is a principle that some of us at least would 
bring with us to the interpretation of miracle. But 
that is just the most delicate point in the whole 
inquiry. And there is still a great deal that we 
must be content not to know. 

There is a further element in the question of 


the supernatural that a Christian cannot help con- 
sidering. We have before us not only the narra- 
tive of the Gospels, which has come down to us, as 
we may say roughly, from a period of some thirty 
to fifty years after the events, but also the later 
summarized expression which the same events 
have received in the Creeds. We may always 
remember that the expression is summarized—that 
it represents the condensed substance of narratives 
that we still have with us. It is always fair to go 
back from a summary to the full text summarized ; 
the interpretation that we put upon this full text 
may also be put upon its abridgement. But the 
summaries in the Creeds have a further significance 
for us. They belong to the history of God’s 
Church as it was evolved under His good prov- 
idence. We have to think of them in that light ; 
we have to think of them as embodying the 
principle of continuity as He has willed that it 
should be embodied. This, I think, quite apart 
from any question of legal obligation, would make 
us very unwilling to deny what He has thus willed 
to have affirmed. We shall be rather stimulated 
in the effort to find out what is the permanent 
truth that God intended to be conveyed, the real 
link in the chain that binds together the centuries. 

Another still more searching question may be 
asked: What warrant have we for supposing that 
the Creeds express the substantial truth as to the 
Person of our Lord? The progress of recent 
critical inquiry has, I think, tended strongly to 
confirm the fundamental truth of the Creeds. At 
the same timeI believe that it has also tended to 
put arather different construction upon the life of 
our Lord from that which most of us have been in 
the habit of putting upon it. 

I should explain that on the first point that I 
am going to submit to you I shall be speaking 
rather for myself than for any general consensus of 
scholars. In my own recent work it has been 
impressed upon me that we have been in the 
habit of saying too much about the claim of our 
Lord to be Divine, and about the acceptance or 
rejection of that claim. Not that this language is 
altogether wrong, but I think that it has had 
greater emphasis laid upon it than it ought to have. 
When we study the Gospels in detail I believe that 
we shall be surprised to see how little there is of 
the nature of a claim, and especially of a claim as 
to His own Person. The most significant incident 
in this respect—indeed, the climax of the Synoptic 
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narratives, though in the fundamental Gospel of 
St. Mark its character as a climax is somewhat dis- 
guised—is the Confession of St. Peter. And yet 
even in this how little there is that we should call 
exactly ‘a claim.’ It is a question which receives 
a particular reply ; and that reply, which might be 
called the affirming of a claim, is warmly com- 
mended; but that is all, If there is a claim, it is 
not put forward by our Lord Himself; the most 
that He can be said to do is to elicit the affirma- 
tion. The other salient passage of the kind is the 
answer of our Lord to the high priest’s interro- 
gatory at His trial (Mk 14°, and parallels), But 
that, too, is a response ; our Lord does not take the 
initiative, but only assents to the question of 
another. In the Fourth Gospel there is more 
language that might be described as amounting to 
a claim: as, for instance, where our Lord says, ‘I 
and the Father are one’ (Jn 10°), though He also 
says, in the same simple undemonstrative way, ‘The 
Father is greater than I’ (Jn 1478). But even in 
the Fourth Gospel our Lord does not go about 
publicly proclaiming Himself as the Messiah and 
calling upon all men to receive Him as the 
Messiah. Even in the Fourth Gospel it is implied 
that up to the very last our Lord’s language about 
Himself had not been altogether clear and unam- 
biguous. The Jews are represented as coming 
round Him at His last visit to Jerusalem and 
saying, ‘How long dost thou hold us in sus- 
pense? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly’ (Jn 
10"), And a little earlier, at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in chap. 7, the people are represented as 
groping about more or less in the dark and 
speculating who our Lord really was, as they could 
not have done if He had made a public claim. 
The question is perhaps, after all, rather one of 
words, though this is just a case in which it seems 
specially desirable that our use of words should be 
accurate and well considered; because, as I have 
said, the broad construction that we put upon 
our Lord’s life and ministry seems to depend 
upon it. I should not describe our Lord as 
exactly making a claim ; at the same time I should 
be far from implying that our Lord Himself had 
any doubt, or that His disciples from St. Peter’s 
confession onwards really had any doubt, who He 
was. He knew, in the human sense of knowing, 
i.e. as the Incarnate Son He knew at least from 
His Baptism, and His disciples also ended by 
knowing, that He was the Messiah, the Son of 


Man and the Son of God. This is the point that 
the progress of criticism has made clearer and 
more certain. We have been passing through a 
period in which each of these fundamental and 
significant titles has been challenged in its turn. 
And I think I may say that at the present moment 
each one has been corroborated and verified as it 
had not been before. The latest discussion has 
been about what I believe we may call our Lord’s 
own favourite title, the Son of Man. I have given 
a brief sketch of the history of the controversy in 
my book Zhe Life of Christ in Recent Research, 
published in 1907. A fuller account may be 
seen in Dr. Driver’s article ‘Son of Man’ in 
Hastings’ Dictionary. This article was written 
when the controversy was at its height; it may 
now be said to have worked itself out, or at least 
to have entered upon its last phase. At first the 
use of the title by our Lord was questioned 
altogether (by Lietzmann and Wellhausen) on 
linguistic grounds, because it was held that in the 
Aramaic spoken in the time of our Lord, the 
phrase ‘son of man’ ‘the son of man’ meant, or 
had come to mean nothing more than ‘man’ ‘the 
man,’ and at first it was not seen what such a 
name applied to our Lord could mean. But by 
degrees it became clear, first, that in any case our 
Lord really did use the title; it is too deeply 
embedded in the Synoptic tradition to be elimin- 
ated. Secondly, it became clear that it had a place 
not only in the Gospels, but in other apocalyptic 
writings of the time (e.g. in the Book of Enoch 
and in 4 Ezra). The earliest instance in which the 
phrase occurs is in Dn 7!8, and until a short time 
ago, it was assumed that this was not only the 
first example of its use, but the first occasion on 
which it was used, and that all later usage starts 
from this and points back to it. What I have 
called the latest phase of the question dates from 
a very able book Der Ursprung der israelitisch- 
judischen E'schatologie, by Dr. Hugo Gressmann, 
(Gottingen, 1905), or rather, perhaps, more strictly 
from an article by Gunkel in Hilgenfeld’s Zezz- 
schrift for 1899. Gressmann’s point, which he has 
developed with much force, is that the instances 
given do not represent the whole use, and that the 
passage in the Book of Daniel does not represent 
the first use of the phrase, but that all the instances 
together are really ‘only fragments of a much 


1See especially H. J. Holtzmann, Das messtanische 
Bewusstsein Jesu (Tiibingen, 1907). 
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richer and more comprehensive tradition’; in other 
words, that the phrase was a more or less standing 
term in the apocalyptic literature of the time, and 
that it is really an abbreviation of a longer phrase, 
such as ‘the first man,’ ‘the original man,’ ‘the 
heavenly man,’ ‘the man in the clouds,’ and the 
like, just as ‘the day,’ or ‘that day,’ stood for ‘the 
day of the Lord’ or ‘the day of judgement,’ etc. 
This is the point at which the question stands at 
the present time; and, whatever the ultimate 
result, Gressmann’s treatment of it is in any case, 
as I have said, very able, and I think I may add 
that it has much in it that is attractive. With the 
question as to the origin of the idea I do not think 
that we need greatly concern ourselves. Gress- 
mann would seek the origin outside Israel. If it 
were so, that would not matter. It would not be 
the first time, or the last, that Biblical religion has 
been enriched from some external source. 

For us, it is more interesting and more important 
to note that, if this theory is true, then the con- 
ception of the Messiah and the conception of the 
Son of Man, though associated, will be independent 
of each other in their origin and parallel in their 
development. In any case they will have coalesced, 
and coalesced perhaps before either conception 
was taken to Himself by our Lord. I mean that 
the Messiah was also thought of under the title, 
and with the functions, of the Son of Man. The 
most prominent function of the Son of Man in the 
similitudes in the Book of Enoch is judgement ; 
and the Messiah also was to act as judge. We 
can see thus how the coalescence of the two ideas 
would be quite easy and natural. I cannot doubt 
fora moment—and I do not think that it can be 
doubted ; those who doubt it are becoming fewer 
every day—that our Lord thought of Himself as 
both Messiah and Son of Man. As Messiah, He 
was to be a descendant of David and to reign 
over His regenerate people upon earth ; as Son of 
Man, He was to rule and judge the nations from 
heaven. Both conceptions were originally eschato- 
logical ; they are part of the broad doctrine and 
programme of the last things. But when we have 
said that, we have by no means as yet determined 
their ultimate meaning. 

This, again, raises a great problem. JI believe 
that our Lord used a great deal of eschatological 
language ; that His language was, generally speak- 
ing, more eschatological in its origin than I at one 
time supposed. But does it follow that escha- 


Jor whom. 


tology exhausted the meaning of this language? 
that its fulfilment was bound to be exclusively 
eschatological? I do not think it does follow. 
This is the answer that I am inclined to give to 
a question that has been exercising me for some 
time. 

There are three great terms that stand out 
boldly in our Lord’s active ministry, the terms 
Messiah, Son of Man, Kingdom of God, or of 
Heaven. All three are in their origin eschato- 
logical. But I should be prepared to say of all 
three, that their fulfilment is not—or has not as 
yet been—eschatological. If, or in so far as, it has 
been eschatological, we should have to widen the 
meaning of the word to such an extent that it 
ceased to come within the scope of what we com- 
monly understand by eschatology. 

Some one may ask, How can this be possible? 
I reply that it is involved in the mysterious depths 
of the word ‘meaning.’ I had something to say 
in my last book on this subject, and I believe that 
it holds the solution of more questions than one. 
We ask what is the meaning of these three eschato- 
logical expressions? Before we can answer that 
question, we must first know zwose meaning, and 
We are primarily concerned with our 
Lord’s meaning, and with His meaning for His 
contemporaries and disciples. We take these latter 
first. What He wished them to understand would 
be naturally what He Himself meant. At the 
same time, we must recognize that He may have 
known all along that they were incapable of under- 
standing His full meaning. He will have been 
content that they should understand as much as 
they could. But we may be very sure that, what- 
ever they might have understood, they, in fact, 
came short of it. We may strongly suspect that 
they made the meaning of the words more eschato- 
logical than it really was—His Jewish contempor- 
aries for the most part entirely so, His own disciples 
at least partially so. Neither, we may be sure, 
entered into the full length, and depth, and breadth, 
and height of what our Lord really meant by the 
three expressions Himself. 

When we approach His own meaning, we 
approach a great mystery. We can only guess at 
His real meaning; and, what is more, even if we 
guess right, we shall not know that we are right. 
All that we can be confident about is that our 
guess has certain elements of rightness. 

One of these elements of rightness, I believe, is 
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—and it is an immense comfort and assurance to 
us in these days of uncertainty that it should be— 
that the meaning which our Lord’s contemporaries 
and His disciples and He Himself read into those 
three expressions was in any case (as we should 
put it) strongly supernatural. The Messiah was a 
supernatural Being; the Son of Man was a super- 
natural Being; the Kingdom of God was to be 
supernaturally brought about. The meaning of 
the Kingdom of God was utterly supernatural ; it 
was God Himself at work and reigning in the 
hearts of men. The upshot of this, as you will 
not fail to see, is that the Divinity of our Lord is 
absolutely assured. At least the only alternative 
is that He and His disciples, and those of His 
contemporaries who believed, were themselves, one 
and all, mistaken ; that they just made a colossal 
blunder, and nothing else. The history of the 
world ever since is enough to refute this. The 
greatest movement in all history cannot be based 
on a colossal blunder. It does not need a Daniel 
come to judgement to tell us that. We may then, 
I think, with clear minds settle down to the 
assured belief, that our Lord was Himself really 
supernatural], and that His kingdom has also been 
in its essence supernatural. 

I don’t know what you will think; perhaps I 
am too sanguine; but I cannot help at the least 
dreaming that, in laying down these propositions, 
we have really disposed of a difficulty that I 
confess has somewhat puzzled me, and that I dare- 
say may have puzzled some of you. 
terms of which we have been speaking are, as we 
have seen in their origin, eschatological. And 
our Lord employed them more or less eschato- 
logically. That is to say, he at least some- 
times threw His comments upon them into the 
form of prediction. The Messiah would come, the 
Son of Man would come with the clouds, the King- 
dom of God would also come, before the genera- 
tion then living had passed away. But, in the 
purely eschatological sense, these predictions do not 
appear to have come true. What are we to say 
to that? The first thing that I think we ought to 
do is to remove the restriction. The ideas in 
question are in their origin eschatological; but 
I must repeat that it does not follow that the ideas 
as employed by our Lord are only eschatological. 
On the contrary, I think we can see, if we look 
at the Gospels as a whole, that on His lips they 
are something more than that. I have said some- 
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where—it does not matter where, because I have 
no doubt that others have said it often enough 
before, though I have seen it quoted as from me 
—that our Lord rarely took up a Jewish idea 
without recasting it in a form of His own. I 
believe that has happened to each of these ideas. 
Our Lord Himself certainly did not think of His 
Messiahship as the Jews of His day thought of 
their Messiah. No Jew ever dreamt of applying 
to the Messiah such a prophecy as that, ‘My 
servant shall not strive nor cry.’ The Son of Man 
is an apocalyptic title; but no apocalyptist ever 
thought of writing, ‘The Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many.’ The Kingdom of 
God belongs to the category ot the ‘last things’; 
but no one ever compared it to a seed growing 
secretly, or to leaven hid in three measures of 
meal, or to a merchant seeking goodly pearls. 
When we study, not a section here and a section 
there, but the Gospels as a whole, I think we shall 
see that, while our Lord does use eschatological 
language, He uses it not alone and as though it 
were the be-all and end-all of His teaching. It 
is really only an incident—perhaps a considerable 
incident, but yet not more than an incident—in 
a great body of teaching. Perhaps the evangelists 
have made it stand out rather more sharply than 
they ought. But in any case we may be sure that 
it must take its colour from the whole of its 
context. Take, for instance, the title Son of Man. 
It is impossible not to see that our Lord’s use of 
this title was something far richer and far deeper, 
far more subtle and comprehensive, than ever 
occurred to the writer of the Book of Enoch or of 
4 Ezra. I believe that our Lord (if we may so say) 
got at His use of the phrase (I am speaking for 
the moment of the human processes of His human 
mind) by meditating upon the Old Testament. I 
believe that He meditated upon every passage, 
Aramaic or Hebrew, in which the phrase occurs, 
but especially, perhaps, on Dn 7 and Ps 8 He 
meditated on passages like these ; and He thought 
over His own mission as it lay mapped out before 
Him in His own mind and in His understanding 
of the Father’s will. And then He blended the 
two conceptions together, and used the phrase in 
that wonderfully flexible way in which we find it 
used to express the resultant idea. I imagine that 
He treated the conception of the kingdom in 
precisely the same manner. The parables and 
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other sayings show us that for Him it meant 
something a great deal larger than an item of 
eschatology. 

Not from the Gospels only do we draw these 
conclusions. The Epistles, especially the Pauline 
and Johannine Epistles, tell the same story. It 
is most instructive to observe what happened in 
the case of St. Paul. He too began by interpret- 
ing the kingdom eschatologically. He interpreted 
it after the manner of His contemporaries, and 
after the manner in which He supposed that it had 
been intended by our Lord. He treated it as 
a prediction, and an eschatological prediction, 
the fulfilment of which was near at hand. As 
late as the Epistle to the Philippians (4°) he 
still wrote, ‘The Lord is at hand.’ But in the 
meantime he too had begun to seek for a deeper 
interpretation. The eschatological expectation of 
St. Paul is much the strongest in the earliest 
Epistles (1 and 2 Th, 1 Co). By the time that he 
came to write the Epistle to the Romans, he had 


already learnt to say, ‘The kingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 14"), ze. 
a present frame of mind and present blessedness. 
In the same Epistle St. Paul expounds at length 
that widespread work of the Holy Spirit through 
which Christians became more than conquerors, 
and by virtue of which, prosecuting itself through- 
out the ages, in the language of another Epistle, 
God was to become ‘all in all.’ 

We are therefore, I think, justified in saying 
that the coming of the Kingdom of God really 
dates from Pentecost and is not yet complete. 
And when we say this, we also say that our Lord’s 
prediction has not returned to Him void, but is 
in process of fulfilment. It is not’ yet wholly 
fulfilled. There yet remains, we know not how 
much, to come. We know not what the end of 
all things may be. But we are sure that it will be 
the realized kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ. 


Recent GForcign Theology. 


Zeous in the Spnoptic Gospefs.* 


Ir is easy and not unusual to exaggerate the 
dependence of faith in Christ’s divinity on the 
Fourth Gospel, and to minimize the witness of the 
Synoptics. We are very far from being as much 
shut up to the first source of evidence as is often 
said. If the Johannine teaching were wanting, 
the figure of Christ in the Synoptics, rising, as it 
does, so much above the human measure, would 
be an enigma difficult to explain, but assuredly 
that figure could not be explained on merely 
human lines. John’s witness is explicit, that of 
the other Gospels implied, and therefore less easy 
to appreciate. John supplements the work of his 
predecessors. 

The present treatise is a brief but very effective 
discussion of the witness of the earlier Gospels. 
The exhibition of the makeshifts to which opposing 
interpreters are driven is not the least effective 
part of the argument. An insuperable difficulty 
in their way is the claim of Christ in the Synoptics 

1 Das gittliche Selbstbewusstsein Jesu nach dem Zeugniss 


der Synopitker. Von Past. Lic. th. Joh. Steinbeck. Leipzig : 
Deichert, 1908. Mk.1.25. 


to be Judge of all. Every possible device is 
resorted to in order to parry the inference—denial 
that Christ makes the claim, reduction of its 
meaning, refusal to explain it at all, putting it 
down to excited imagination and feeling in Christ, 
or to a special original endowment by God not 
further explicable. His claim to Messiahship and 
references to His Second Coming are treated in a 
similar way. But the chief discussion turns on 
the claim to be Judge, because it is seen that this 
is incompatible with the thoroughly humanitarian 
view ‘without reserve’ which is strenuously main- 
tained by many writers, who yet ascribe to Christ 
a unique position of a remarkable kind. But on 
the merely human view, what was there to suggest 
to the disciples, who are the supposed interpolators, 
this galaxy of attributes belonging of right to God 
alone? To say nothing of their Jewish conceptions 
of God, their powers of invention and creative 
imagination must have been great indeed. The 
diluted interpretations given are too ingenious to 
be credible. If Jesus by the claims in question 
simply meant that He was a new prophet, and was 
to exert some undefined critical influence on man’s 
destiny, and to be a witness for His own people, 
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that His cause was finally to triumph, His language 
effectually concealed His meaning. The charge of 
arbitrary, unwarranted interpretation made against 
the older faith recoils on those who make it. 
Professor Ihmels writes: ‘Either with Scripture 
and the Church we must teach that God becomes 
man, or hold that man can become God. The 
first position is freely discredited as mythological, 
to us the other position seems much better to 
deserve such a predicate. The latter will be 
impossible for any one who is penetrated by the 
sense of the infinite fully set up between the 
creature and God in Holy Scripture, especially 
‘in the O.T.’ One writer, from the narrative of 
the Baptism, throws reflexions even on the sin- 
lessness of Jesus. Another writes a book with the 
title ‘ War Jesus Ekstatiker?’ Even Dr. Kaftan 
ascribes to Jesus a delegated or acquired Deity. 
Dr. Seeberg also, in his Fundamental Truths, 
declares for the incarnation of God’s impersonal 
will, not God’s personal Son. 

The principal argument, developed at length 
from the Synoptics, is based not on single char- 
acteristics, but on the picture of Jesus Christ as 
a whole. The author well states that Christ’s 
miracles and teaching, His Messianic claim, His 
placing Himself above temple and law and 
prophet, and other like features, while they 
strongly support the main proof, are not that 
proof. The supreme proof lies in His entire 
bearing and position as living in conscious, perfect 
unity with the Father, His absolute holiness, His 
claim as universal Judge, Head of God’s kingdom, 
and Saviour of lost man. In the parables the Son 
stands over against the prophets as servants. He 
is the Bridegroom of the Church, a familiar O.T. 
description of God’s relation to His people. His 
work of forgiveness and salvation is inseparably 
linked with His death. The Resurrection, which 
He expects and foretells, confirms all these claims 
and attributes. All this and much more is woven 
in the treatise into a strong, compact argument 
from Synoptic sources for the incarnation. Diffi- 
culties based on the Baptism of Jesus and the 
case of the Young Ruler are fully considered. 
The Virgin Birth also is discussed. ‘Jesus 
assumes functions which pertain only to God, and 
which, therefore, reveal the man, who appears as 
receiving them, as standing in God’s place.’ 

J. S. Banks. 


Leeds. 


Datrofogy.’ 


In the year 1883 it was suggested to Professor 
Bardenhewer, of Munich, by Herder the publisher, 
that he should prepare a new edition of Alzog’s 
Manual of Patrology. Being unable at the time 
to accept what he calls the flattering offer, he 
allowed it to pass to another, and the new edition 
of Alzog was issued in 1888. But the subject had 
caught hold of his mind, and in 1894 Professor 
Bardenhewer published his Patrologie, through the 
same publishers, but an entirely independent work. 
The book was well received. In 1go01 it was 
issued in a second edition, reduced in size but 
increased in value, having been thoroughly revised 
throughout. That second edition has now been 
translated by the Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the Catholic 
University of America. 

The translation is satisfactory. Dr. Shahan has 
rendered the German into good English idiom, 
and being a scholar, and in particular a Church 
History scholar, he has been able to steer clear of 
the traps which a mere translator so inevitably 
falls into. He has even given some special 
attention to bibliography, and has added a few 
useful items throughout. 

As regards the book itself it is enough to say 
that it is quite indispensable for the study of 
Early Church Literature. Dr. Bardenhewer’s only 
serious competitor for convenience and accuracy 
is Gustav Krtiger of Giessen, whose A/story of 
Early Christian Literature has also been trans- 
lated into English by an American scholar. But 
Kriiger’s arrangement makes him more difficult 
to use. And besides, he stops at the end of the 
third century, while Bardenhewer goes on to the 
close of the Patristic Age. 


+ 
+ 


G& Survey. 


In the December number we called attention to 
the first Zzeferung of the great work, Dze Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Tubingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr). The second and third Lieferungen have 
now reached us. The most important articles 
these contain are the following: Aberglaube im 


1 Patrology: The Lives and Works of the Fathers of the 
Church. By Otto Bardenhewer, D.D. Translated by T. J. 
Shahan, D.D. (Herder. Ios.) 
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Neuen Testament, Abessinien-thiopien in der 
Kirchengeschichte, Abgaben (kirchliche), Abgar, 
Abgrund, Abraham (by Gunkel), Abrenuntiation, 
Absolute, Absolutheit des Christentums, Ackerbau 
in Palistina (by Benzinger, with illustrations), 
Adalbert, Adaldag, Adiaphora, Adiaphoristischer 
Streit, Adonis, Adoration, Adventisten, A‘gypten 
(i. Geschichte ; ii. Religion, with illustrations ; ill. 
A2gypten und das A.T, ; iv. A3gyptens Einfluss auf 
Israel [all by Ranke]; v. Kirchengeschichte [by 
Windisch], Aemter Christi (by Troeltsch), A‘thi- 
opien im Altertum, Africa, Agende, Agrapha, Agrar- 
geschichte (i. Altertum [by Max Weber]; it 
Mittelalter und Neuzeit [by Gothein: a very 
elaborate and careful article]|), Agrarpolitik. 


Preuschen’s Gr.-Deutsches Handworterbuch zu 
den Schriften des N.T., etc., which was noticed in 
last December’s issue, is progressing steadily, and 
the publisher (Alfred Topelmann of Giessen) ex- 
pects all the parts to be issued before the close of 
the present year. To obviate misconception, and 
in answer to certain criticisms, the second Lieferung 
contains a note emphasizing the fact that the work 
is practical in its aim, being intended not so much 
for experts as for ordinary students of the Greek 
N.T., especially working clergymen. From this 
point of view, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it will fulfil its purpose. 


A real service to students of early Christian 
literature has been rendered by Dr. J. M. Heer in 
his Die Versio Latina des Barnabasbriefes, und thr 
Verhalints zur altlat. Libel, erstmals untersucht ; 
nebst Ausgabe und Glossar des Gr. und Lat. Textes 
(B. Herder, Freiburg i. Br.; price M.7). The 
book had its origin in a desire to trace the relation 
of the Latin version of the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas to the Old Latin versions of the Bible, 
and this is the ruling motive of the author still, 
although, as will be seen shortly, he goes consider- 
ably beyond this in the scope of his work. The 
Latin version of chaps. 1-17 of the Epistle has been 
preserved in the Codex Corbeiensis, in the Imperial 


Library of St. Petersburg. Through an arrange- 
ment between that Library and the Grand Ducal 
Government of Baden, Dr. Heer has had the 
unusual advantage of constant access to the MS., 
it having been deposited for the time in the Grand 
Ducal Library of Carlsruhe. The first section of 
Dr. Heer’s Prolegomena gives a short history of the 
MS., and a detailed account of its paleeographic 
characteristics. In the next section he seeks to 
trace the relation between the Latin version of the 
Epistle and the Canon of the N.T. He believes 
that in the early Church the Epistle never enjoyed 
in Zatin-speaking countries the position even of an 
ecclesiastical writing of the second rank, not to 
speak of its being regarded as canonical. The 
very liberties taken by the translator are enough 
to prove this. The translator, while not doubt- 
ing that the Epistle was an authentic work 
of Barnabas, intended his work merely for 
private reading, not for use in church services. 
Our author then proceeds to establish his view 
of the position of the Latin version of the 
Epistle as a witness to an Old Latin translation of 
the Scriptures, and examines very carefully the 
questions of date, provenance, and authorship. 
He concludes that the author, whose personality 
remains obscure, probably belonged to Africa, 
basing this inference on his agreement with Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, and other Africans, in the form of 
his Scripture citations. The date will be prior to 
Cyprian and (on account of the author’s acquaint- 
ance with Theodotion’s version of Daniel) after 
Tertullian. Whether we have before us a Mon- 
tanist work remains uncertain. Then follows a 
long examination of the text of the Epistle. This 
is followed by a reproduction, with one page in 
facsimile, of the text of the Codex Corbeiensis 3. 
and then comes a critical text of both the Greek 
and the Latin, with the usual apparatus. The 
value of Dr. Heer’s important book is increased by 
the two glossaries, Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek,. 
which will prove of considerable service to students. 
of Patristic literature. J. A. SELBIE. 
Aberdeen, 
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Professor Gein van Hoonacker. 


By EpGar DE KNEVETT, BRUSSELS. 


THE appearance of van Hoonacker’s Zes Dousze 
Petits Prophetes traduits et commentés is an event 
which affects a far wider circle than the Roman 
Catholic students for whom it is primarily in- 
tended. To readers of THE Exposirory TIMES 
especially Dr. van Hoonacker is no stranger. 
His studies in the chronology of the post-exilic 
period alone have made him one of the few (alas, 
of the very few) Roman Catholics whose labours 
are taken into consideration by Biblical scholars 
all over the world. 

His life has been one long devotion to study and 
teaching. Born at Bruges in 1857, and educated 
mostly there and at Louvain, he was at first drawn 
to scholastic philosophy and theology. When a 
theological student, he buried himself in the 
ponderous tomes of Suarez, with the result that in 
1886 a treatise, De Creatione ex Nihilo, won him 
the Doctorate of Theology. Few persons would 
consider these labours a very promising training 
for Biblical criticism; but a chance circumstance 
suddenly threw the Louvain theologian into Biblical 
studies, and with so great a success did he prosecute 
them that, two years later, he published a short dis- 
sertation on the connexion of the first four chapters 
of Deuteronomy with the rest of the book. This 
attracted great attention: Driver, for instance, 
devotes to its arguments several pages of his Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy. Thenceforth the young 
scholar’s career was marvellously rapid. By the year 
1890 he had not only been appointed Professor of 
Hebrew and Assyriology and of Old Testament 
Criticism in his Alma Mater, but he had pub- 
lished another small work which immediately 
placed him in the front rank of Biblical critics. 
Happening to read through the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, he acquired the conviction that Ezra’s 
expedition (Ezr 7-10) took place after, and not, 
according to the usual belief, before Nehemiah’s 
mission. Otherwise, he argued, Ezra would have 


1He has published the following articles in THE Ex- 
posirory Times :—‘ The Return of the Jews under Cyrus’ 
(May 1897); ‘ Divination by the "Ob amongst the Ancient 
Hebrews’ (January 1898) ; ‘Ezekiel’s Priests and Levites’ 
(August 1901); ‘ The Four Empires of the Book of Daniel’ 
(June 1902). 


done everything in Jerusalem, and there would 
have been nothing left for Nehemiah to perform. 
Van Hoonacker imagined that he was not alone in 
this opinion, but what was his astonishment when 
he turned up the commentaries! A renewed ex- 
amination only served to confirm him in his con- 
clusions, and even a prolonged holiday judiciously 
advised by his superiors was unable to shake 
them. His little book, with the significant title, 
Léhémie et Esdras: Nouvelle Hypothese sur la 
Chronologie de ’ Epoque de la Restauration, was 
the starting-point of a lengthy discussion, in 
which the leading critics of the day took part, 
The strength of his arguments may be judged 
from the fact that no less redoubtable a critic 
than Kuenen undertook to demolish them. In 
no way daunted, van Hoonacker replied in 1891 
with his Véhémie en Tan 20 d’Artaxerxés I 
Esdras en Can 7 @ Artaxerxes IT, but his Dutch 
opponent died just before its publication. The 
controversy was continued by Kuenen’s successor, 
Kosters, but it was greatly shorn of its interest by 
Kosters’ granting the main point of the argument, 
the anteriority of Nehemiah. Perhaps those who 
would like a concise and accessible exfosé of van 
Hoonacker’s arguments may be referred to his 
article in the Revue Bibligue for April 1901, in 
which, with relentless logic, he advances nineteen 
solid reasons in proof of his hypothesis. In con- 
nexion with this subject, it must have been a 
gratification for him to find, in the recently dis- 
covered Elephantine papyri published by Sachau, 
a confirmation of the date which he had assigned 
to the high-priesthood of Jehohanan (Ezr 10%, 
Neh 1274"), 

Meanwhile the Louvain professor was maturing 
another idea which entirely revolutionizes the 
prevalent conceptions of early Israelitish religion. 
He reached the conviction that the sanctuaries 
known in the time of Samuel as Nob and Gibeon 
(= Gibeah = Geba) were in reality identical with the 
sanctuary of the ark at Kiriath-jearim. Conse- 
quently, he argued, there was in Israel, at this 
period, a single legitimate sanctuary only, that of 
the ark, where regular sacrifices were offered. This 
he independently confirmed by showing, in his 
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Lieu du Culte, that such was in fact the intention 
of the legal enactments on sacrifices throughout 
all the codes of the Pentateuch. Among van 
Hoonacker’s students at Louvain, there was at this 
time a Dutchman, H. A. Poels, who took up his 
professor’s ideas with great enthusiasm. Poels 
made several further identifications of these early 
sanctuaries, and finally published in 1897 his 
Examen Critique de U Histoire du Sanctuatre de 
? Arche. The combined results of these two works 
is that, broadly speaking, the unity of sanctuary, so 
far from dating merely from the reforms of Josiah, 
is not only taken for granted throughout the entire 
legislation of the Israelites, but can be proved to 
be a matter of actual fact all through their historical 
development. We have here an early instance of 
a critic who, whilst he assumes the main results 
of modern literary criticism, yet extracts from the 
Biblical documents an historical conception of 
Israelitish history which, if not identical in all 
points with the traditional view, comes infinitely 
nearer to it than the current ideas of the Grafian 
school. Who will deny that several critics at home 
and abroad (e.g. G. A. Fries, on this very question 
of the centralization of worship) are independently 
being drawn in the same direction? And is it not 
possible that a much larger historical element may 
one day be allowed in the first eight books of the 
Bible than is generally the case at present ? 

In 1899 appeared the well-known Sacerdoce 
Lévitigue, and in the following year Dr. van 
Hoonacker became one of the original twelve con- 
sultors of the Biblical Commission. He is apparently 
the only Roman Catholic priest whose Biblical 


works (except the Petits Prophétes, which belongs 
to a special series) have been dispensed by the 
ecclesiastical authorities from the necessity of 
bearing the ¢mprimatur. Considering the sorry 
state of Biblical studies in Belgium and the isola- 
tion to which a worker is there necessarily confined, 
it is evident that a Belgian student must work under 
somewhat discouraging conditions. All the more 
honour to Louvain University for having produced 
such a man as van Hoonacker. He is never happier 
than when grappling with a complicated problem, 
and he requires for its solution but the minimum of 
help. His everyday tools are of the simplest kind: 
no Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica for him, no Oxford 
Hebrew Lexicon constantly at his elbow. Leave 
him alone with the plain Massoretic Text, his Latin 
Gesenius of 1833, and his Flemish pipe, and he will 
ferret out a Greek word lurking in the text of Daniel, 
or evolve a new theory on the relation of the Elihu 
speeches to the rest of the Book of Job. His 
labours are seldom addressed to others than 
specialists, and, even on the rare occasions when he 
has a wider public in view, he is no popularizer of 
current ideas. By no stretch of imagination can 
his productions be deemed sensational, and yet 
their originality of view is so remarkable that 
they may well be called startling. A commentary 
from his pen on the Books of Samuel, if he 
could but be induced to take it up, would be 
sure to provide ample food for reflexion. It is 
a pleasure to add that the solidity of his learning 
is excelled only perhaps by his modesty and by 
his readiness to help others in search of advice 
or direction. ~ 


Che Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF DEUTERONOMY. 


DEUTERONOMY XXXIII. 25. 


‘Thy bars shall be iron and brass ; 
And as thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘Thy bars.’—The allusion may be to Asher’s position : 
situated in the far north of Canaan, in the neighbourhood 
of foreigners, it would need to be well defended against 
encroachment and invasion. y3p (Jolt), from 5y3, ¢o bolt a 


door (Jg 3774); no doubt the same as bays (Ca 5°), which 
Neh 3°: © shows to be distinct from na, dar (3°). DRIVER. 

THE rendering ‘shoes’ is from a supposed derivation of 
the word from 5y2, ‘a shoe.’ ALEXANDER, 

‘Shall be iron and brass.’—The territory of Asher 
probably contained iron and copper. Cf. 89.—Cook. 

‘And as thy days, so shall thy strength be.’—May 
Asher’s strength to resist its enemies never decline,— 
ROBINSON. . 

THE tribe is pictured as an individual; and if that be the: 
true rendering, it will be a wish that Asher’s strength may be 
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maintained as time wears on, instead of being (as it were) 
diminished by old age. 

The word 7x27 is as yet unexplained. Strength yields an 
excellent sense; but it has no philological justification, 
a root 827 not being known. Ges. Graf, Schultz, Kn. Ke. 
and others render vest; but this rendering is very uncertain, 
depending only on a remark in the Kamtis that Arab daba’a 
has this meaning. —DRIVER. 


THE SERMON. 
The Previsions of Grace. 


By the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M.A. 


The promise is not ‘As thy “Ze, so shall thy 
strength be,’ but ‘As thy days.’ God does not 
ask us to trust Him for a whole year in one 
supreme act of faith. He asks us to trust Him 
for a day—a span surely within the compass of 
our resources. 

I. ‘ As thy days, so shall thy strength be,’ suggests 
to us, first, Goa’s individual care for His people. He 
takes each man and each woman separately and 
weighs their needs for the day, and supplies sufficient 
power to meet those needs. 

II. The promise “mzts itself to a daily supply, 
and herein comes man’s part. If he does not use 
to-day’s strength faithfully, he will not receive 
strength for to-morrow. Divine strength is re- 
newed by obedient expenditure, and only so. Our 
life is like a fine piece of lace; if one stitch is 
dropped—one day misused—the lace is so much 
the less beautiful, and the stitches which are near 
the dropped one are so much the less secure. 

III. The words of the text are ax introversion of 
natural order. It is contrary to natural law that 
strength should increase with age. But as the 
Christian grows older his power of appropriating 
God’s blessing increases, and what was at first a 
deliberate laying hold of God’s power becomes the 
instinctive movement of the heart. But let us be 
under no mistake and think that the Christian life 
becomes easier as we grow older. It is a fight 
right to the end. How apposite, then, is this 
promise, with its assurance of strength to conquer. 

IV. This promise leaves us xo excuse for refusing 
to take up the cross. The haunting dread of 
breaking down is excluded by it. If we face 
Christ in the early hours of the day and get our 
strength renewed, we will be able to go down 
to the conflict, saying, ‘I will go in the strength of 
the Lord God.’ 


Reserve Forces. 
By the Rev. T. A. Jefferies, Huddersfield. 


In the history of Christianity nothing is perhaps 
more striking than the immense reserve forces it 
has shown itself to possess. The miracles of its 
earliest age pale before the ceaseless wonder of its 
progressive life. The faith at which the debaters 
of Athens mocked has conquered thrones, uni- 
versities, and nations ; has passed through every 
imaginable ordeal ; and still grows and flourishes. 
By the wealth of its reserves it has been able to 
resist successfully attacks from all quarters. ‘Its 
bars are of iron and brass; and as its days, so has 
its strength been.’ 

I. Let us look at some of these reserve forces, 
and first at the obvious one of its exduring power. 
This was early revealed, for the endurance of the 
Christian Church was never more severely tested 
than when she seemed to have lost her Leader. 
The death of Jesus was a tremendous strain on 
the new-born religion, but the seemingly crushing 
defeat became a mighty victory. And the secret 
of that transformation—the discovery that the 
crucified Jesus lived—has been the secret of all 
the victories that have followed. That assurance 
has remained deep planted in the heart of 
Christianity, and it has made her invincible. The 
period of persecution soon revealed the power of 
this hidden strength. Philosophers might sneer 
and tyrants condemn the Christians to the lions, 
but both alike were powerless to kill the faith that 
held fast by the death-conquering Christ. Centuries 
have rolled away and persecution has raged in a 
thousand forms, but the strength has been accord- 
ing to the day. Strong as the iron bars of a 
fortress, free from decay as the alloy of which we 
make our statues, let it be brass, bronze, or what- 
ever is most enduring, the Living Christ, the 
reserve strength of Christianity, has made her 
sublimely victorious. 

II. Even more astonishing to many is the 
reserve strength that Christianity possesses in her 
powers of adaptation and assimilation. She has 
moyed on from nation to nation and age to age, 
fitting herself- with perfect naturalness into the 
changing conditions, and in turn transforming 
them with her life-giving presence. Do we realize 
the wonder that lies in the bare fact that the 
religion which we in the West Riding love with 
every fibre of our being was born in Galilee? It 
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comes, so far as human origin is concerned, from 
an excitable, enthusiastic, narrow, Eastern race ; 
and yet it has become thoroughly naturalized 
among our hard-headed, almost emotionless, de- 
cidedly western Yorkshiremen. And the process 
continues ; for in our own time we are beholding 
that religion, completely British as it has become, 
root itself in, and transform, a nation so remote in 
character and thought as the Chinese. 

The same power is seen in relation to the 
changes wrought by time. One of the great 
pictures at the Royal Academy this year was that 
called ‘The Dedication.’ A young knight is 
kneeling before an altar consecrating his sword to 
God. There at a glance we see how Christianity 
was the inspiration of the better side of Feudalism. 
The social order has changed since then. The 
whole world of modern science and democracy 
hides it from our ken. But if Feudalism is gone, 
Christianity remains, and is still the informing 
spirit of our highest life. And one of the latest 
things in books is an attempt, on the part of the 
Principal of Birmingham University, to show to 
the scientific mind the truth of this faith. Truly 
might it have been said of Christianity, ‘As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.’ 

III. Most wonderful of all among the reserve 
forces of our faith is its power of renewal. Time 
and again it has seemed as if it must perish, not 
from outward attack, but from inward corruption. 
We may even dare to say that, had Christians been 
able to kill their own religion, it would have been 
dead long ago. But a better day has dawned, 
however dark the night. There is in Christianity 
something greater than all its people, and that is 
Christ. When things have got to their worst 
some one has rediscovered Christ, and the unveiling 
of His face has brought back life into the stiffening 
body of a corrupt ecclesiasticism. The Reforma- 
tion was such a fresh unveiling of the hidden 
Jesus, the Methodist Revival was another, and 
almost every Church that has existed more than 
twenty years can tell of periods of decline that 
have been arrested, and replaced by revival, joy, 
purity, and power through getting back to Christ. 
We do not look for compliments from Lecky, but 
even he has acknowledged that, ‘ Amid all the sins 
and failings, amid all the priestcraft, the persecution, 
and fanaticism which have defaced the Church, 
it has preserved in the character and example of 
its Founder an enduring principle of regeneration,’ 


IV. Thus we have seen that on the larger scale 
this old-world text is nobly fulfilled in Christianity. 
Let us conclude with the reminder that these 
reserve forces are at the call of each individual 
believer as much as of the whole. In personal 
experience reserve forces are the secret of peace 
and power. Says A Kempis, ‘Occasions do not 
make a man frail, but they show what he is.’ 
And they that keep close to Jesus have the secret 
with them. He that abideth in Christ shall rise 
superior to every trial. His bars shall be iron and 
brass; and as his days, so shall his strength be. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


As thou spendest thy days.—There is an old Jewish 
rendering of these words which gives the meaning, ‘ As thou 
spendest thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ That is the 
underlying thought in Tennyson’s ‘ Sir Galahad’ : 


‘My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’ 


But we have no need to refer to a mythical character to see 
the truth of that. In Hood’s Life of Cromwell he says, 
‘Cromwell was the man raised up by Providence to save 
England from its doom. Never in the history of the world 
had a man a more difficult task to perform ; but he performed 
it, because he brought to the task, in addition to the most 
remarkable combination of mental requisites, piety of the 
sublimest order and singleness of purpose, lofty as that of 
a Hebrew prophet.’ 


As the days of Christianity, so shall its strength be. 
—There is a story which has to do with the early history of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire. The order went forth 
that every soldier in the army must pour a libation before the 
statue of the Emperor, or be put to death in any way the 
commander saw fit. Up in northern Gaul a centurion had 
a band of a hundred men, a large number of whom were 
Christians, but he was obliged to carry out the order. He 
lined his men up in single file, and had them pass before the 
emblem of the Emperor ; and as they came up in front of 
the emblem each one, if he were not a Christian, took the cup 
and poured the libation, and then passed to the right ; if he 
were a Christian he declined the cup and passed to the left. 
When the work was done there were forty picked men 
standing on the left, and the centurion commanded them to 
go out to the middle of the lake, which was frozen over, and 
there to die by freezing. As they went these men marched 
and sang this song: 


‘Forty wrestlers wrestling for Thee, O Christ, 
Claiming from Thee the victory, and from Thee the 
crown,’ 
The centurion was not a Christian, and he did not understand 
the religion which made men so brave. He built a great 


fire on the shore that the men might be led to repent of their 
strange action and come back to be his soldiers. He walked 
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up and down in front of that fire hearing the little group 
chant their song; and presently he saw one man detach 
himself from the group and come stumbling across the ice 
and up the bank in front of the fire, renouncing his faith to 
save his life. Then the centurion’s helmet and shield 
clanged on the ground, and he walked out on the ice and 
took the place of the deserter, and once more that song went 
up into the air— 


“Forty wrestlers wrestling for’ Thee, O Christ, 
Claiming Jee Thee the victory, and from Thee the 
crown.’ 


Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade, p. 252. 


Strength for one day at a time.—A man says to his 
agent, ‘I want you to go on a business tour for me. First 
go to Buffalo. Here is the money, and here are the direc- 
tions that you will need while there. Thence go to Cleve- 
land, and there you will find remittances and further 
directions. When you get to Cincinnatti you will find other 
remittances and other directions.’ ‘ But,’ says the agent, 
‘suppose when I get to Cleveland, or any of the other 
places, I should not find anything?’ He is so afraid that he 
will not, that he asks the man to give him money and 
directions for the whole tour before he starts. ‘No,’ says 
the man, ‘it will be sufficient if you have the money and 
directions you need for each place when you get to it; and 
when you do get to it you will find them there.—HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. 


Not looking round the corner.—When I was young 
I was the victim of that illusion implanted for some purpose 
in us by nature, which causes us on the brightest morning 
of June to think immediately of a brighter morning which is 
to come in July. . . . As I got older I became aware of the 
folly of this perpetual reaching after the future and of drawing 
from to-morrow, and to-morrow only, a reason for the joyful- 
ness of to-day. I learned, alas! when it was almost too 
late, to live in each moment as it passed over my head, 
believing that the sun as it is now rising is as good as it will 
ever be... . One-fourth of life is intelligible; the other 
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three-fourths is unintelligible darkness ; and our earliest duty 
is to cultivate the habit of not looking round the corner. — 
MARK RUTHERFORD, Autobiography. 


Daily Strength. 


“As thy days, thy strength shall be !’ 
This should be enough for thee ; 

He who knows thy frame will spare 
Burdens more than thou canst bear. 


When thy days are veiled in night, 
Christ shall give thee heavenly light ; 
Seem they wearisome and long, 

Yet in Him thou shalt be strong. 


Cold and wintry though they prove, 
Thine the sunshine of His love ; 
Or, with fervid heat oppressed, 

In His shadow thou shalt rest. 


When thy days on earth are past, 
Christ shall call thee home at last, 
His redeeming love to praise, 

Who hath strengthened all thy days. 


Frances RrpLtey HAveRGAL, A Ministry of Song. 
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Biterature. 


AN CLARENDON PRESS REPRINT. 


THE MIRROUR OF THE BLESSED LYF OF 


Jesu. Curist. By Nicholas Love. 
Edited by Lawrence F. Powell. (7vowde. 
21s. net.) 


THE reprinting of Early English Literature can 
scarcely be undertaken by any publisher for the 
sake of profit. Yet it is an undertaking that 
has attracted more publishers than one. And 
when it is a matter, as it usually is, of painstaking 
editorial work, and as painstaking press work, it 


is not surprising to find among the publishing 
houses fascinated by it the Oxford University Press. 

The reprints of the Oxford University Press 
are in crown quarto. They are edited by scholars, 
not merely by literary men of leisure. They are 
printed on a beautiful white paper in a special 
clean-cut type, and they are bound in blue paper 
boards with grey linen back and white label. 
Everything, in short, is thrown in the way of the 
book buyer to overcome any resistance he may 
have to spending his money on an old book. 
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The volume before us is an old book indeed. 
It is the translation of a Latin work entitled 
Meditationes Vitae Christi, attributed to Cardinal 
Bonaventura (amongst others). The translation 
was made before the year 1410, for in that year 
it was presented to Archbishop Arundel, the 
notorious persecutor of the Lollards. Of the 
translator nothing is known but his name, 
Nicholas Love, and that only because it is found 
in some of the manuscripts of the work. 

The original JJeditationes in Latin was popular 
over the whole of Europe, and it was translated 
into most of the Continental languages. Nicholas 
Love’s translation seems to have been quite as 
popular in England. Twenty-three manuscripts 
are still in existence. But the editor has not 
found it necessary to use more than three of 
them, the variations in the others being errors 
or insignificant. He has relied mainly upon the 
MS. belonging to Brasenose College, now in 
the Bodleian Library. 

The interest of the book is many-sided. 
Perhaps the easiest way to illustrate its variety 
of interest is to quote a short passage. Let us 
take the beginning of the paragraph entitled ‘De 
tribulacione electorum.’ It deals with a problem 
that is still discussed, and it deals with it in a 
singular combination of candour and reverence. 

‘The thridde notable thing that we haue 
ensaumple of here is how that oure lord suffreth 
his derlynges to be disesed here thorugh per- 
secuciouns and tribulaciouns: and that scheweth 
wele here in marye and Joseph. What tyme 
they knewen the child soughte to be slayne: 
what myght they here more sorwefulle? 


wele that he was goddes sone, neuertheles the 
sensualite and the resoun of hem myghte kyndely 
be destourbeled and meued to seie in this 
manere: Lord god, fader all myghty, what nede 
is it to thy blessed sone, that here is to flee, as 
thou myghtest not defende hym fro his enemyes 
and kepe hym saaf here ?’ 


LOKE THE PHYSICIAN: 


LUKE THE PHYSICIAN, AND OTHER STUDIES 
IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, By 
W. M. Ramsay, Kt., Hon. IDACIUS,. Gilc; 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s.) 
In this volume Sir William Ramsay’s peculiar 
gift surely reaches the perfection of its exercise. 


For | 
though it so were that thei knewen and wisten | 


It is the gift of historical and geographical 
exposition. The average preacher has not dis- 
covered Sir William Ramsay yet. He is still 
entirely occupied with the unfolding of the 
writer’s thought. So far as his interest goes, 
St. Paul might have been a Christian Hindu 
when he wrote about Adoption; he might have 
been living in Scandinavia when he used the 
illustration from grafting. It has been Sir 
William Ramsay’s business, and it is his glory, 
to make known to the preacher how much 
greater a great thought is when, like a jewel, it 
is seen in its proper setting. 

His new volume contains, as usual, many 
things. They may be all related; but there is 
plenty of freedom in the relationship. ‘Luke the 
Physician’ is the title of the first chapter. The 
title of the fourth is ‘The Orthodox Church in 
the Byzantine Empire,’ and the title of the sixth 
is ‘The Religion of the Hittite Sculptures at 
Boghaz-Keui.’ The longest chapter by far (it 
occupies almost a third of the book) is on ‘The 
Church of Lycaonia in the Fourth Century.’ It 
is introduced in the preface with a modesty for 
which those who do not know him would not 
give Professor Ramsay credit. ‘The last article,’ 
he says, ‘stands in much need of help and 
criticism from more experienced scholars. In 
writing it I felt the depths of my ignorance; but 
the first steps had to be taken in the subject.’ 

Is it necessary to say that from first to last it 
| is a book of absorbing interest? Sir William 
Ramsay cannot write in any other way. And 
_ every page of ‘it tells how impossible it is for the 
preacher of the gospel to keep himself any 
longer ignorant of those things which lie outside 
the immediate letter of Scripture, things of pagan 
mystery and even Muhammadan_ brotherhoods. 
These are the things which enrich this book on 
Luke the Physician. They are able to enrich 
all our preaching with a new conception of the 
height and the depth, and the length and the 

breadth, of the love of God in Christ. 


LOGIE: 

THE PROBLEM oF Locic. By W. R. 
Boyce Gibson, M.A. With the co- 
operation of Augusta Klein. (4. & C. 
Black. 12s. net.) 


This is the first of two volumes which together 
_ will form a complete treatise on Logic. If the 
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second does not fall below this level, we take it 
that the complete work will be the most im- 
portant contribution to the study of Logic since 
Mill. 

It is not the work of a single author. No 
great book is that. Professor Boyce Gibson 
mentions his indebtedness to the works of Mill, 
Sigwart, Bosanquet, and Joseph. But apart from 
that general indebtedness, which every worker 
owes to his predecessors, Professor Boyce Gibson 
frankly and generously acknowledges certain 
particular debts. First, to Professor G, F. Stout. 
Professor Stout read through the manuscripts and 
‘returned them to me shortly afterwards accom- 


panied by a small volume of criticisms.’ The 
substance of Professor Stout’s criticisms was 
adopted. Next, to Miss Klein. Miss Klein’s 


collaboration ‘dates from the first revision of the 
work—from the spring of 1905. Since that date, 
every change in the treatment—and the recon- 
structions have been drastic—has been subjected 
to the friendliest but most unsparing criticism. 
No point of divergence between us but has been 
thoroughly discussed, and transmuted into a 
point of common agreement.’ 

Still Professor Boyce Gibson is responsible for 
the book, and must receive the credit of it. The 
conception arose with him; the lines of treatment 
have been drawn by him; the central principle 
is his own, and may almost be said to be peculiar 
to him. That central principle is the idea of 
relevancy. The principle of relevancy, that is, 
of fidelity to relevant fact, ‘has been adopted as 
the master-key to all the main positions of the 
book, including the central problem of a Formal 
treatment, and its relation to a material treatment 
of Logic.’ 

And not less important than that central 
principle is what one might call the author’s 
cast of mind, what he himself would call, and 
rightly call, the ultimate aim of all his thinking 
and all his writing. Professor Boyce Gibson is a 
religious idealist. He holds that the time has 
come, and calls imperatively, for co-operation, a 
frank and fruitful co-operation, between the 
Idealism of the Hegelian School on the one 
hand, and the Psychologism of the Pragmatic 
and Genetic Movements on the ~ other. In 
expressing this conviction Professor Boyce Gibson 
looks upon himself as simply working in the 
service of that liberating movement in Philosophy, 


which in his mind is associated with the work 
and personality of Professor Eucken. Well, he, 
has himself made Professor Eucken known. But 
he is not so greatly indebted to him as.he thinks. 


THE NEW SCHAFFHERZOG. 


Ture NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. Edited by 
S. M. Jackson, D.D., LL.D., with the 
Assistance of C. C. Sherman and G. W. 
Gilmore, M.A. (Funk & Wagnalls. 
Vol. i. 18s. net.) 

What induced these able American editors to 
abridge the new edition of Herzog? Why did 
they not produce an entirely new encyclopedia 
in their own tongue? It could not have been 
because there was not scholarship enough in 
America. There zs scholarship enough now; 
and, besides that, they were at liberty to draw 
upon England and elsewhere. Nor could it have 
been because of the incomparable excellence of 
the German work. There are excellent articles in 
it, but it is not incomparably excellent as a whole. 
There probably never was a more disappointingly 
unequal encyclopedia published. 

It is likely enough that the simple fact of 
Herzog having once been reproduced in English 
suggested to them to reproduce it again. But the 
situation has wholly altered in the interval. The 
first Schaff-Herzog met the needs of its time fairly 
well. But now there are several large dictionaries 
of the Bible in existence, dictionaries that are 
quite up to date and in the hands of most students 
of the Bible, who no longer need a book that 
contains articles on all the Scripture names. And, 
besides that, a new sense has arisen since Schaff’s 
day of the catholicity of theology, and men cannot 
be satisfied with a book written entirely by Pro- 
testants and from the Protestant point of view. 

But let us take the book as we have it, and be 
thankful. The old edition was completed in three 
volumes, to which a supplementary volume of 
modern biography was afterwards added. The 
new edition is to run to twelve volumes. And 
that is ali gain. It is true that the increase is 
made up mainly by new matter, and that some 
of the German articles are so condensed as to be 
barely intelligible. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that the resolution to make the book three 
times the size of the old was a wise resolution. It 
is a recognition of the fact that since the issue of 
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the first edition of the Schaff-Herzog Zucyclopedia, 
the study of theology has opened out and now 
occupies a far wider field. 

It is perhaps owing to the condensation of the 
German articles, or to the mere difficulty of abridge- 
ment, that by far the most interesting part of the 
work is the new material. It seems to be con- 
tributed entirely by American scholars. It is 
pleasant to find among them the name of Professor 
David S. Schaff, the son of the editor of the first 
edition, whose work, moreover, is very well done. 
Of the rest, perhaps the best known name is that 
of Professor Warfield of Princeton, who contributes 
some pretty lengthy articles in theology, and whose 
point of view is unmistakable. 


—EE—E—EE 


Among the Books of the MWMontB. 


In the first volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND Eruics there is a remarkable article 
on ‘Animals,’ with a remarkable bibliography. 
Professor von Dobschiitz calls it an ideal article, 
and the bibliography is as unique as the article. 
The author of both is Mr. Northcote W. Thomas, 
M.A., F.R.A.I. Every year Mr. Thomas prepares 
a complete Bibliography of Anthropology and Folk- 
Zore. The issue for 1907 is ready (Royal Anthrop. 
Inst. ; 2s. net). 


There is no Christmas present like a book. 
But which book? For once there can be no 
hesitation ; or at least the only hesitation can be 
between two books which have been published by 
Messrs, A. & C. Black. The one is From 
Damascus to Palmyra (20s. net); the other is 
Ancient Tales and Folklore of Japan (20s. net). 
They are this season’s contribution to the wonder: 
ful library of illustrated books of travel in which 
colour printing and capable writing have combined 
to make the name of A. & C. Black more widely 
known than even the Encyclopedia Britannica ever 
made it. It is a new kind of literature. Hitherto 
books were written and then illustrated; and the 
illustrations had no relation to the book; it was 
often quite evident that the artist had never read a 
chapter of it. Or else the illustrations were drawn 
and some one was found who wrote a book 
to accompany them ; and then the writing was 
nothing. In Messrs. A. & C. Black’s books 


author and illustrator are both artists. The book 
as literature is fit to stand alone, and the illustra- 
tions would be eagerly bought in a portfolio. It 
is enough to say that Arom Damascus to Palmyra 
is written by Dr. John Kelman, and illustrated by 
Margaret Thomas. The author of Ancient Tales 
and Folklore of Japan is Mr. Richard Gordon 
Smith, F.R.G.S. 

We cannot say which book should be chosen 
first. Without seeing them we should have said 
Dr. Kelman’s, because we have already seen his 
Holy Land. But Mr. Gordon Smith is a delightful 
story-teller, and there is no end to the interest 
which the Japanese imagination has thrown around 
the borderland that lies between the seen and the 
unseen. 


The part of Dr. Cheyne’s new book on The 
Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah (A. & C. 
Black ; 7s. 6d. net) which will be most read is the 
introduction. For in the introduction, of forty 
closely printed pages, Dr. Cheyne answers the critics 
of his Jerahmeelite theory, and has no mercy. 
Name after name comes up for rebuke or ridicule. 
And the worst of it is that the rebuke and the 
ridicule seem to be well placed. Dr. H. P. Smith, 
of Meadville Theological Seminary, writes: ‘We 
are at a loss to discover why Jabal, Jubal, Maha- 
laleel, Lamech should not have been allowed to 
appear in their original form as Jerahmeel, or why 
Joktheel should supplant Jerahmeel as the name 
of a city, or why Beer-lahai-roi should be forced 
into the place of En-Jerahmeel.’ Whereupon 
Dr. Cheyne exclaims, ‘Allowed! Supplant! Be 
forced! Could there be any greater proof of 
unwillingness to enter into a new point of view than 
this?’ And in a footnote: ‘Among the curiosities 
of Professor (we shall not name him) is a Babel 
in the Negeb, for which I am not responsible.’ 

The book itself is not so entertaining. .But it 
gives the Jerahmeelite theory in clearer proportion 
than ever before. 


The teacher of Ethics in all the Universities is 
Professor James Seth. He is not a peripatetic. 
He sends his book. A Study of Ethical Principles 
(Blackwood ; 7s. 6d.) has reached its tenth edition. 
Before issuing it in the tenth edition Professor 
Seth revised it. And in revising it he discovered 
that he was all wrong in thinking that intuition is 
the most characteristic and important feature of 
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Butler’s theory. So he rewrote his account of 
Butler, and gave eudemonism a much more in- 
fluential position. This compelled him to rewrite 
the whole section on Eudemonism. And the 
consequence is that those who do not possess the 
tenth edition of Professor Seth’s Ethical Principles 
may quite misrepresent Professor Seth. 

The Revised Version has not even yet been so 
long in taking the place of the Authorized as the 
Authorized Version was in supplanting the Geneva 
Bible. Its hope lies in the schools. And for 
school use the Cambridge Press is issuing a cheap 
annotated edition. St. Luke, by the Rev. E. 
Wilton South, M.A., and Zhe Acts, by the Rey. 
C. West Watson, M.A. (1s. 6d. net each), have 
just been published. 

The same Press has issued a fresh study of 
LVeoplatonism in Relation to Christianity, by Mr. 
Charles Elsee, M.A. (2s. 6d. net). 


The average man’s interest in evolution is an 
ethical interest. He does not care a straw about 
the descent of man, whether from monkey or from 
frog. He cares only about his conscience and 
his God. 

The book about evolution that even educated 
men have been waiting for is, therefore, Mr. W. 
Benett’s on Zhe Ethical Aspects of Evolution 
(Clarendon Press; 6s. net), And Mr. Benett 
has added to the expectation a certain surprise of 
' his own to make the book more interesting still. 
He has discovered and developed a theory of the 
way by which we have come to have a conscience. 
It is the way of opposition. Pleasures and pains 
have developed side by side, and it is their 
adjustment that has compelled men to pass 
judgments upon their acts, calling this right and 
that wrong. There are movements of attraction 
and repulsion. These movements are reflected 
on the consciousness. They are then generalized 
and translated into value-judgments, which are 
distinguished from all others by a peculiar feeling 
of compulsion or obligation. Thus the individual 
receives or recognizes a conscience. And the 
consciences of individuals give a moral code to 
the society of which they are composed. The 
corporate code may be higher or lower than the 
individual conscience. For it is an average, and 
the individual may be above or below the average 
in his sensitiveness to right and wrong. 
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If this seems somewhat elementary, it is due to 
the abstract, not the original. Mr. Benett is not 
elementary. He has worked at these problems 
for thirty years and has something to say about 
them. 


Just when we think that we have carried about 
the Virgil Pocket Book long enough, there comes 
The Horace Pocket Book (Constable; 2s. net), 
uniform in its beauty and wisdom. 


To the revised issue in parts of Miss Kate M. 
Warren’s ‘Treasury of English Literature’ two 
parts have been added, Waller to Addison and 
Johnson to Burns (Constable; 1s, net each). 


Mr. Culley has been fortunate in getting a book 
on Astronomy written by Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Maunder. And he has made good use of his 
opportunity. The book is entitled Zhe Heavens 
and their Story (5s. net). It is written with just 
the proper proportion of scientific fact and artistic 
setting, and it has been lavishly illustrated with 
coloured photographs. 


When the Rev. Samuel Marriott, now of 
Sheffield, was in Hull, he had a way of reaching 
his young people by writing letters to them. 
These letters he has now published for the good 
of other ministers’ young people, and has called 
the book On Playing the Game (Culley; 2s. 6d.). 
They are manly, healthy letters, and they touch 
almost every aspect of ethics and religion. 


The newspaper ‘Correspondence Column’ is 
a kind of confessional box in its latest develop- 
ments. All the confessors do not turn it to so 
good account as does the Rev. Harry Bisseker, 
M.A., in the Methodist Times. He gives time and 
research to the questions before he answers them. 
Some of the topics discussed are so great as 
Temptation, Besetting Sin, Reality in Prayer, and 
the Problem of Suffering. Mr. Bisseker has now 
published what he had to say on these topics. 
The title is Problems of Discipleship (Culley ; 
1s. 6d. net). 


The change that has come over our popular 
theology could not be better illustrated than in a 
book entitled Waymarks in the Pursuit of God 
(2s. 6d.). It is published at the Drummond Tract 
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Depot in Stirling, and ought to be in harmony 
with the Herald of Mercy manner. It is written 
by the Rev. D. M. M‘Intyre, the successor of 
Andrew Bonar. Yet the first chapter is a popular- 
ization of the mystical devotion of the Canons of 
St. Victor, and the rest of the chapters remain 
among the mystics and the perfectionists to the 
very end. The ENcycLop&pDIA OF RELIGION AND 
Eruics has not come too soon. Its contents are 
the accurate scientific expression of those things 
which are already occupying the minds of the 
straitest sects of evangelicalism. These things, we 
say, are already occupying their minds, but there 
is room for accuracy and enrichment. That is 
why the Encyclopzedia has not come too soon. 


The Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., is the 
Scrivener of our time. His latest collation is of 
Codex Taurinensis (Y) (Frowde; 4s. net). He 
may, however, have a later ready, for he is 
indefatigable, and this study appeared in the 
Journal of Theological Studies before it was 
published in book form. Codex Y is the earliest 
known manuscript of the Twelve Prophets in the 
Lucianic recension of the Septuagint. And 
Lucian’s text is of the first importance, not only 
for the Greek but also for the Hebrew underlying 
-It. Codex Y belongs to the library of the 
University of Turin. In the year 1904 a fire 
broke out in the library, but a rush was made 
and Codex Y was rescued. Fortunately it lay on 
a low shelf within reach. All the MSS on the 
higher shelves were either wholly destroyed or 
‘seriously damaged. 

In addition to his most painstaking transcript 
of the MS., Dr. Oesterley has given readings 
from all the Lucianic MSS at present known, 
from the Old Latin Texts, from the Hexapla, and 
from both Chrysostom and Theodoret. 


The American preachers are very fond of the 
short ethical essay. And they are masters of it. 
One of the best of its kind is Waking the Most of 
Ourselves (London: Gay & Hancock; 3s. 6d. 
net), by the Rev. Calvin Dill Wilson. Mr. Wilson 
addresses ‘young people,’ but the rest of the 
people will find food for reflexion in his pages. 


Messrs. Gill & Son, Dublin, have commenced a 
new series of books, to be called ‘ Epochs of Irish 
History.’ Their size seems to be small quarto. 


They are bound in green, with black lettering. 
The price is 2s. 6d. net. 

The first volume is Pagan Ireland, by Miss 
Eleanor Hull. Now the Pagan period is the 
most picturesque period of the history of Ireland, 
and Miss Hull is able to make a fine romantic 
story of it. She is a great savant. Ireland and 
Comparative Religion are at her feet. And then 
she is a woman, and an Irish one. 


Some day some great editor will give himself to 
a Dictionary of Universal Biography. At present 
the only presentable book is in French, the 
Biographie Générale, and it is nearly half a century 
old. In the meantime we have instalments, the 
Dictionary of National Biography, no mean in- 
stalment, with its most useful synopsis in one 
volume ; and WVotable Welshmen, edited by the 
Rev. T. Mardy Rees, and published this month at 
the Herald Office in Carnarvon. Votable Welsh- 
men is a synopsis also. It is in one volume 
(10s. 6d. net). Just the facts are given, no 
comments on them, and no characteristics. But 
it will be most serviceable. 


Three names on one title-page, and each of 
them alluring—Ruysbroeck the subject, Maeter- 
linck the author, and Jane T. Stoddart the trans- 
lator. Itis a perfect translation of Maeterlinck’s 
charming little book on Ruysbroeck and the Mystics 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. net). 


When He was up in the mountain He was 
Himself transfigured. When He came down into 
the valley the epileptic was transformed. Dr. 
Campbell Morgan has written about d/ountains 
and Valleys in the Ministry of Jesus (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 1s. net). 


Professor Hugh Black has fallen into the ways 
of the University Classroom as if he had never 
occupied a pulpit. His volume of University 
Sermons (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.) flatters the 
undergraduate, not by making him fancy he is 
a great thinker, for they are quite simple and 
straightforward, but by playing prettily up to his 
conceit that he is just a little different from other 
men. Take the sermon, for example, cn ‘not 
being wise over much.’ Whoever runs the risk of 
that except an undergraduate? But if Professor 
Black meets the undergraduate a little there, it is 
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no doubt to secure his attention ; and then he uses | 


his opportunity, getting him utterly to despise his 
own complacency, and even to become the 
possessor of a torn and bleeding conscience. 


Professor Stalker is not ignorant of the wider 
horizon in which all progressive theology is now 
working, and he has the first volume of the 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics beside 
him. It is therefore deliberately that in the little 
book on Zhe Atonement (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. 6d. net), which he has just published, he 
confines himself to the Scripture doctrine and our 
own justification of it. He does not build his case 
on proof texts. That method passed with a 
generation that is now all laid to rest. He states 
in the first lecture the New Testament sz¢uation on 
the Atonement, in the next the Old Testament 
preparation, and in the third the modern justifica- 
tion. It is, within its limits of space and time, 
unanswerable. 


Dr. J. R. Miller does not concern himself with 
the problems of criticism or of philosophy. He 
writes easily, and he writes much. He has now 
written a volume which he calls Devotional Hours 
with the Bible (Hodder & Stoughton ; 53s.). 


A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 
by A. T. Robertson, A.M., D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 6s. net). But there are three possible 
grammars. There is the grammar that teaches 
Greek, the grammar that teaches New Testament 
Greek, and the grammar that tries to teach both. 
Professor Robertson’s Grammar tries to teach 
both. Not the very elements of Greek. Still, he 
does not confine himself to what is peculiar to the 
Greek of the New Testament. And so, as he is 
an accomplished and experienced teacher, he will 
have many students of his book. 


Dr. S. D. Gordon still adds to his ‘Quiet Talks’ 
series. The latest volume is Quzet Talks with 
World Winners (Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. 
net). 


The new volume of Dr. Horton’s ‘ Books of the 
Inner Life’ is the work of the Rev. George Wade 
Robinson, of Brighton, who died thirty years ago. 
His manner of life and the worth of his writing have 


been set forth by Mr. F. B. Meyer in an intro- | 


ductory biography. The title of the book is Zhe 
Galilean Philosophy (Law ; 2s. 6d. net). 

It is an experiment, the issue of the book now. 
But it will be justified. The end of the Law of 
Liberty is Love; to that all that Christ did and 
all that the Spirit does, is directed. And to that 
end must the believer co-operate. It is the 
apologetic of the cross for thoughtful earnest men. 


In a series of short sermons, the Rev. Charles 
Brown tells us why the Bible contains the history 
of Israel from the Call of Abraham to the Death 
of Solomon. It is for our edification. The title 
of the volume is Zhe Lirth of a Nation (Law; 
2s. 6d. net). 


Professor Currie Martin has written the story of 
The New Guinea Mission for the London Mission- 
ary Society (6d. net). 


Principles of Logic, by George Hayward Joyce, 
S.J. (Longmans ; 6s. 6d. net). This is the second 
important volume on Logic that has appeared 
this month. It differs wholly from the first. It is 
a student’s manual, introductory, counting on no 
acquaintance with its subject, but sufficient to give 
any earnest student a very real introduction to it. 
Commend us to a Jesuit for a book on Logic. 
There are those who say that he studies it to fit 
him for being the son of his father, who was a 
liar from the beginning. But he studies it. He 
knows it. And he knows how to teach it to 
others. This volume is built up in regular steps ; 
each step is just high enough for an easy ascent ; 
and the author sees to it that the footing on one 
step is secure before he invites us to mount to 
another. The publishers also have printed the 
book so clearly that the eye becomes a constant 
assistance to the mind. 


There are three ways of expounding the Lord’s 
Prayer. One way is to illustrate it by our own 
experience. No one has ever attempted that. 
Another way is to illustrate it by the experience 
of others. That is the ordinary method of ex- 
pounding it. ‘The third way is to illustrate it by 
the experience of our Lord. 

The third way is the way of the Rev. Walter 
Lowrie in his book, Adda, Father (Longmans ; 
4s. 6d. net). Mr. Lowrie, who is Rector of S. 
Paul’s American Church in Rome, recently wrote 
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a book on the Seven Last Words, which is one 
of the few that are suggestive. His new book will 
take its place among the few that are of use on 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Miss E. M. Knox, the Principal of Havergal 
College, Toronto, knows exactly what teaching the 
Bible in school means. She is producing a series 
of Bible Histories which are unrivalled for practical 
teaching purposes. Already Genesis and Exodus 
have appeared, and now comes Zhe Acts of the 
Apostles (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d.). 


Professor Westermarck’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas, of which the second 
volume has now been published (Macmillan; r4s. 
net), is the first book on its subject which the 
student should obtain, and it is so full and sufficient 
that it may easily be the last. Professor Wester- 
marck has acquired a knowledge of English which 
enables him to write not only clearly, but with 
idiomatic interest. And then he is steeped in.the 
minutize of his subject, calling to his aid as many 
examples of the particular custom he is describing 
as he pleases, and never passing from a topic until 
he has made his position strong if not impregnable. 

The subjects which he deals with in the second 
volume are these: the Right of Property; the 
Regard for Truth and Good Faith; the Respect 
for other Men’s Honourand Self-Regarding Pride ; 
Politeness ; Regard for other Persons’ Happiness 
in General; Gratitude; Patriotism and Cosmo- 
politanism ; the Origin and Development of the 
Altruistic Sentiment ; Suicide ; Self-regarding Duties 
and Virtues; Diet ; Cleanliness; Marriage; Celi- 
bacy ; Regard for the Lower Animals; Regard for 
the Dead; Cannibalism; Duties to Gods; and 
Gods as Guardians of Morality. There is also 
appended to the volume a valuable Bibliography 
and a useful Index. 

These are the topics of most helpfulness and 
most freshness for the preaching as well as the 
practice of our day. They are of more reach and 
they are of more depth than the theological dis- 
tinctions which were so dear to our fathers. And 
if they do disturb us more, if they seem to be 
shaking the very foundations of our belief, that is 
not to be made an excuse for neglecting them by 
any higher animal than an ostrich. 


There has been great need for a book which 
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should gather up the results of discussion on the 
Person of our Lord since Liddon’s day. It has 
been written by the Rev. C. F. Nolloth, M.A., of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Mr. Nolloth has kept, or 
has made himself (for we know not whether he is 
old or young), thoroughly acquainted with the 
literature of the subject, abroad and at home. 
And he is not hampered with too rigid an ortho- 
doxy. He does believe that the result of all the 
recent controversy has been to confirm the Nicene 
interpretation, and he rejoices in that; but he has 
an open mind and would undoubtedly have said 
so if it had been otherwise. He writes clearly, and 
he has been considerate enough to translate the 
German which he quotes, that his book may reach 
a wider circle than that of the professional theo- 
logian. The title is Zhe Person of our Lord and 
Recent Thought (Macmillan ; 6s.). 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength— 

and then went and wrote a book of apologetic. 
But the doubter is not the only apologist. Less 
likely to let some essential slip, more likely to give 
the beauty of form to the edifice of faith, is the 
man or woman who has been loyal from the 
beginning to the faith once delivered to the saints. 
And so we rejoice to receive a volume of Apolo- 
getic from Miss Margaret Benson—Zzke Venture 
of Rational Faith (Macmillan ; 6s. net). 

Do not let our illustration of the edifice suggest 
a volume of systematic theology. Miss Benson is 
theologian enough to write such a volume. But 
this is a well-reasoned persuasive volume of Apolo- 
getics, showing how hard it is not to believe, how 
healthy and how helpful, having proved all things, 
to hold fast that which is so good. 


Messrs. Macmillan have issued Illingworth’s 
keason and Revelation in their unbound Sixpenny 
Series. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have this month 
published a romance based on Scripture, and with 
much fidelity to Scripture surroundings, by Irene 
H. Barnes. Its title is Prisca. 

They have also issued a series of outline 
lectures on the Atonement, by Mr. F. E. Marsh, of 
which the title is Zhe Greatest Theme in the 
World. 

But their most important book has been written 
by Mr. Claud Field, M.A. Its title is W72th the 
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Afghans (38. 6d.).. It isa record of missionary work, 
and it is more. It contains aniaccurate, admirably 
written history of the Afghans, an account of their 
customs and characteristics, and a reliable chapter 
on the Religion. of the Pathans, with much else 
that touches but is not always included in records 
of the work of the missionary. The last two 
chapters deal with the poetry and folklore of the 
Afghans. - Such volumes as this is will reach a far 
larger multitude than does the ordinary missionary 
_ narrative, and will be the means of extending the 
interest in missions. 


When addressing young men talk ethically. So 
at least the practice is of all the great and successful 
speakers to young men, including Archdeacon 
Sinclair. Dr. Sinclair’s new book, A Young Man’s 
Life (Melrose ; 3s. 6d. net), is separated into six- 
and-twenty short chapters, and nearly every 
chapter has an ethical topic for its heading and for 
its contents — Enthusiasm, Friendship, Temper- 
ance, Recreations, Self-Discipline, Honour, Self- 
Respect. Perhaps Archdeacon Sinclair will not be 
offended if we say that his book would have been 
better if he could have used the ENcycLopapIA 
oF ReLicion anpd Eruics. That work would 
_ have given him more precision here and there, 
and more illustration. 


The edition of Zhe Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, which has been edited by Mr. Alfred Noyes 
(Melrose; 5s. net), will not rank in magnificence 
with the four-volume edition of Mr. Henderson, 
but it is within the reach of a much lighter purse, 
and it is a very beautiful edition. There are six 
full-page engravings by Mr. John Macfarlane. 


Another attractive. and welcome republication 
by Mr. Melrose is Walter Bagehot’s Zstzmations in 
Criticism (vol. i., 38: 6d: net), edited by Mr. 
Cuthbert Lennox. The essays have been taken 
from the Prospective Review, the National Review, 
or the volume entitled Zstimates of some English- 
men and Scotchmen, and the text has in every case 
been thoroughly revised. Bagehot has been a.power 
with the older men of our time; let the younger 
men now learn the secret of it. This is the first of 
two volumes. It contains essays on ‘Poets and 
Poetry,’ that is to say, on Hartley Coleridge, 
Cowper, Shelley, and Milton, and on Art in 
English Poetry. 
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It is a rare thing to find an author who is able 
to produce two books in the month, unless he 
belongs to the company of those who write for 
boys. and girls. The Rev. David M. M‘Intyre has 
done it. And his second book this month deals 
with the most difficult of all subjects that can 
occupy an author—the inspiration of Scripture. 
His title is Zhe Spirit in the Word (Morgan & 
Scott ; 3s. 6d. net). 

Now Mr. M‘Intyre is not an advanced critic. 
His chapter on Criticism might even be called an 
alarmist chapter. But he has knowledge both of 
the subject and of his audience. And when both 
are borne in mind there is no difficulty in pre- 
dicting that his book will do good. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott’s other publications 
are An Irish Saint, by Helen E. Bingham (us. 6d. 
net); Zhe Cross in the Old Testament, by the late 
Mr. R. C. Morgan (1s.); and Finders of the Way, 
a volume of studies in New Testament conversions, 
by the Rev. James Stirling (2s. 6d. net). 


4 

When Professor J. B. Mayor edited the Classical 
Review we were sure of a note on some passage 
of Scripture every month. So it is not surprising 
to find him now the editor of a volume of Select 
Readings from the Psalms for Family and Private 
Use (Murray; 3s. 6d. net) He uses both the 
Revised and the Prayer Book Versions, presenting 
them on opposite pages. It is a goodly volume to 
look to—large type and ample spacing. 


Canon Beeching has published through Mr. 
Murray six lectures given in Westminster Abbey 
on Zhe Bible Doctrine of the Sacraments (2s. 6d. 
net). It is interesting to observe that on the 
controversy, which is coming again, as to whether 
the Last Supper was a Passover, Canon Beeching 


' has already taken his side and says it was not. 
| He prefers St. John to the Synoptics. 


Mr. Murray has done a graceful act in issuing 
the Letters of Queen Victoria, 1837 to 1861, in 
three attractive foolscap octavo volumes at the 
manageable price of 6s. net. 


The Zpistle to Diognetus has been described by 
Bunsen as the finest Christian writing outside the 
Bible. It was surely worth while, therefore, for Mr. 
W.S. Walford, M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, 
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to prepare a critical edition of the Greek text and 
a translation. Let those who are entering into 
the study of early Christian Greek enter by this 
gate. Messrs. Nisbet are the publishers (1s. 6d. 
net). 

Messrs. Nisbet have also published a volume of 
sermons for Sundays and the chief holy-days by 
the Rev. C. Rhodes Hall, B.D., with the title of 
Advent to Whitsun-day (38. 6d. net). 


Dr. Horton’s little volume on Zhe Bible a 
Missionary Book has already reached a second 
edition. It is a most encouraging sign of the 
times. No doubt Dr. Horton’s name will always 
carry a book of his a good long way. And no 
doubt the fascination of his style and his manifest 
scholarship will steadily enlarge the influence of 
his name. Yet the extensive circulation of this 
book is encouraging. For it is an appeal to the 
student of the Bible to look upon the missionary 
and the missionary’s work as the proper fruit of 
Bible study, and at the same time it is an appeal 
to the missionary to look upon the scientific 
student of the Bible as his friend, and not his foe. 
The new edition is produced in the perfection of 
book production, and the price should now secure 
a very large circulation (1s. net). It is published 
by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 
added to their ‘Living Thoughts’ series a short 
study by Mr. Stuart Holden of the words, ‘It is 
the glory of God to conceal a thing’ (Pr 252). 
The title is Zhe Glory that Conceals (6d. net). 


The interest in Exploration in the East is extend- 
ing without losing its intensity. It is felt to bea 
kind of gambling, the one and only innocent kind. 
For the most experienced explorer never knows 
what a day may bring forth, or, for that matter, 
what a single thrust of the spade may produce. 

So there is a great opportunity for The Explora- 
tion of Egypt and the Old Testament, by Mr. 
Garrow Duncan (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 
5s. net). The volume possesses just the necessary 
combination of fulness of knowledge and untechni- 
cality necessary to give it a large circulation. It 
contains much illustration for the pulpit, all fresh 
and realistic. And then it is enriched with page 
upon page of photographs in the most perfect style 
of photography and reproduction. 
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Oremus is the title of a new book by the Rev. 
J. R. Cohu, who lately wrote a very clever book 
onthe Old Testament. The title is explained in a 
sub-title as ‘The Place of Prayer in Modern 
Religious Life’ (Parker; 3s. net). Mr. Cohu is 
an advanced critic. Now it is often urged against 
the criticism of the Old Testament that its advocates 
are purely naturalistic. But here is Mr. Cohu with 
his belief in, practice of, and arguments for, Prayer. 
And who is he that believes in Prayer and does not 
believe in the Supernatural ? 

It is again a clever and convincing book. It is 
doubly convincing. For it reasons with the un- 
believer, and it confirms the believer. It has both 
arguments for the theory and encouragements for 
the practice of prayer. 


The old phrase ‘mens sana in corpore sano’ 
now reads ‘mens sana in corpus sanum’; not a 
healthy mind zz a healthy body, but the effect 
of a healthy mind oz the health of the body. 
That is the meaning of Health and Happiness, 
by the Rev.. Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D. 
(Putnam; 5s.). Dr. Fallows is not a_profes- 
sional physician apparently, though his book 
suggests it. He is not practising mental thera- 
peutics for a living, but to induce others to lead 
a healthier and a happier life. He is not content 
with less than a life hid with Christ in God. 


This month, again, there comes from Mr. 
Revell something like a bookshelf. This enter- 
prising American publisher must have secured the 
attention of a wide reading circle in Britain. 
And there is no surprise in that. His books are 
largely of that sermon-essay or essay-sermon class 
which is so much appreciated at present. 

The Bible and the Problem of Poverty (3s. 6d. net) 
is the only one of the five that has even the appear- 
ance of sustaining one subject throughout. That 
subject is the social condition of Israel under its 
succession of Patriarchs, Prophets, Priests. The 
author is the Rev. Samuel M. Godbey, editor of 
The Christian Advocate. Christ came to common 
people, who followed Him because they ‘did eat of 
the loaves and were filled.’ Mr. Godbey traces 
the history of these common people and the effect 
of their worship on their social condition, both from 
the beginning until Christ came, and for some time 
after He ascended. 

Old Events and Modern Meanings (38. 6d. net) 
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is a volume of sermons. But the author, the Rev. 
Charles F. Aked, D.D., is so modern a preacher 
that the sermons have all the literary and political 
surprise of the essay. It would not be possible 
for any man to plagiarize here, nor would it be 
possible for many men to work a sermon out of 
one of these. But for every man there are illustra- 
tions and sleepless attention. 

The New Things of God (3s. 6d. net), by the 
Rev. Henry A. Stimson, Pastor of Manhattan 
Congregational Church, N.Y., is also a volume of 
sermons. It has a thread of connexion, however, 
in the word ‘new.’ It is a volume of sermons on 
the ‘gospel,’ the word and the thing. 

Now comes the original book of the bundle 
_ —original and heterodox. Its title is Supremacy 
of the Heart Life (5s. net). How did Mr. Revell 
dare to publish it? For Dr. W. T. Moore 
{the same, we are sure, who once edited Zhe 
Christian Commonwealth) believes that there was 
evil in the world before the Fall, and the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil was planted in 
Eden, not to test or tempt man, but to warn him 
to be on the outlook. And this is not the only 
orthodox thing which Dr. Moore throws doubt 
upon. He is not sure what the ‘lost’ are whom 
Christ came to save; nor what the ‘hell’ is from 
which He sought to rescue them. But he is not 
a mere agnostic. He believes in Love. He 
believes that the cross of Christ is an offer of 
Love. He believes that Love is the only thing 
worth offering any man. And he believes that the 
cross.is the only offer that is not a delusion. 

The last of the five is a book about Persia. 
Twenty Years in Persia is its title (5s. net). Its 
author is John G. Wishard, M.D. Now Dr. 
Wishard is a missionary, but that does not make 
his book any the less human and informing. ‘We 
carefully kept out of the bills all reference to 
missions,’ said a minister recently, as he described 
a successful missionary meeting. Keep out of 
the bills the fact that Dr. Wishard is a missionary 


if you like. But read his book, and get others 
to read it. It is better than many travellers’ 
tales. 


It is good advice to advise no one to meddle 
with books of medicine. But Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s 
Health, Strength, and Happiness (Grant Richards ; 
6s. net) is not a book of medicine. Instead of 
advising your friends to avoid it, send it to them. 
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You could scarcely send a better gift for the New 
Year: 

Dr. Saleeby is a sensible man. He thinks it 
his duty as a doctor to make us independent of 
doctors, by keeping us all in good health. What 
will become of the profession then, he does not 
seem to consider. And it is so easy to keep in 
good health, if- Now to know what we have to 
do to keep in health and fitness, we must read 
Dr. Saleeby’s book. But one prescription must 
be copied from it. Perhaps it is the best, certainly 
it is often enforced in the book: Do not eat too 
much. 


A fourth edition has been called for of Professor 
Lake’s Zext of the New Testament (Rivingtons ; 
1s. net), and he has taken the opportunity to 
discuss von Soden. He does not change his own 
exposition yet, but he gives the best popular 
exposition of von Soden’s theories and notation 
that we have seen, 


Canon Sell has written a short popular account 
of Zhe Religious Orders of Islam (Simpkin ; 1s.). 


Canon Beeching is a Shakespeare scholar, and 
in William Shakespeare, Player, Playmaker, Poet 
(Smith, Elder, & Co; 2s. net), he answers the 
argument of Mr. George Greenwood, M.P., that 
Shakespeare the player was not identical with 
Shakespeare the poet. 


Do we Believe? The famous controversy has 
some echoes still. Bishop Barry has written a 
small book with this title (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d.). 
His order of exposition is, first the universal law 
of faith, next the essence of Christian faith, then 
the grounds of Christian faith, and lastly, the 


verification of that faith in life. 


There are no Suggestions for Bible Study so 
necessary as the suggestion to study the Bible as a 
translation. First know the English of the Bible, 
then you will begin to know the Bible. So we 
are glad that the Rev. F. R. Montgomery 
Hitchcock has given considerable space and 
attention to the language of the Bible. His 
chapter on the use of the Revision says some 
things nicely, but there is still a fine generous 
field there to work in. Of course Mr. Hitchcock 
goes beyond the language to the thought of the 
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Bible, but the value of his book lies in the fact 
that he goes through the language (Elliot 
Stock ; 2s. net). 


Mr. Frank Mundell is a new and more religious 
Smiles. His book, Success in the Making (Sunday 
School Union ; 1s. 6d.), gives a good idea of what 
success is, as well as of the way to reach it. 


The title and topic of the Jowett Lectures for 
1908 is Modernism (Fisher Unwin; 5s. net). It 
looks like a descent in dignity from Professor 
Charles’s Eschatology. But the author is Dr. Paul 
Sabatier, and that is enough. There is no 
descent. Modernism is a reality, a force that is 
to be checked by no encyclical, a power that 
makes for righteousness. ‘It is a welling-up of 
sap, of life, of which one is conscious, but which 
nothing could have brought about if the time had 
not been fulfilled.’ 

In addition to the lectures, the volume contains 
the encyclical Pient ’ Animo, the Petition from a 
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group of French;Catholics, the syllabus Zamentabilt, 
and the encyclical Pascend?. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate are among the 
most enterprising of the publishers at present ; 
and their latest is one of the most enterprising of 
their efforts. It is the issue of a translation of 
the second edition of Harnack’s Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries (2 vols., 25s. net). For they had already 
issued a translation of the first edition, of which 
the first volume, which is not yet out of print, can 
be of no more use to them. 

The second edition is a new book. In the 
German it was published in 1906, with large 
additions and some omissions, thoroughly worked 
over from beginning to end, including the index, 
and with eleven maps. All this the English 
edition contains. For it has been made directly 
from the second edition of the German, includ- 


ing the maps. The translator is Dr. James 
Moffatt. 


Books for be Mew Pear. 


MACMILLAN. 


THE most difficult thing we know is to write a really good 
children’s story, one that they will read again and again till 
it becomes old and tattered, and will love all the more 
then. The difficulty is that we have forgotten how to be 
young ; we have even forgotten what we said and did when 
we were young, or, if not, we have at least forgotten how we 
said and did the things. Mrs. Molesworth has not forgotten. 
How subtle is the atmosphere of her earlier stories ‘ Mary’ 
and ‘Carrots.’ We have it no less impalpable in her latest 
book Fazrzes—of Sorts (3s. 6d.), which contains four delightful 
short tales. ‘The Groaning Clock,’ ‘Those Green Ribbons,’ 
‘The Bunnies’ Home,’ and ‘ The Toyless Visit.’ 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued at this time a Christmas 
story by F. Marion Crawford, Zhe Little City of Hope (5. 
net), which it is a great pleasure to handle. The paper is 
thick and white and the margins are wide. There are four 
illustrations, and a decorative title-page to each chapter, 
These are done in the softest shades, and are evidently the 
work of an artist who has entered into the spirit of the book. 
The name of the artist is A. S, Hartrick. We hope to see 
his (or her?) work again. It would be hard to find a 
daintier Christmas present than this imaginative little story. 

Macmillan’s ‘ Pocket Classics’ series is too well known to 
need recommendation. To it has been added Sheridan’s 
The School for Scandal and The Rivals, in one volume (2s. 
net). The illustrations are by Edmund J. Sullivan. 


SuNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The smooth scarlet binding of the volumes of ‘The Red 
Nursery’ series and the two or three small brightly coloured 
pictures on the front board catch the eyes of the children, and 
immediately they want one of them. Well, we cannot do 
better than give them a copy of Alice in Wonderland (1s.), 
the latest issue of the series. We wish the Sunday School 
Union could see their way to issuing more of the children’s 
classics in this bright and cheap form. 


MorcGan & Scort. 


There are fourteen stories in the Go-to-Bed Stories (3s. 6d. 
net), and they are all true. Some are old friends, from the 
Bible or from history, and some are modern ; but they are all 
told with the same charm, and all leave the child with a 
stronger desire after the good and the beautiful. 


WELLS GARDNER, DarTON, & Co. 


From Messrs. Gardner, Darton, & Co., have come two 
attractive annuals. The larger of the two, Chatterbox, is 
a bargain. It contains as much matter as three ordinary six 
shilling novels, and over three hundred illustrations, some of 
which are coloured, and it costs only 3s. 

A want is often felt of a magazine suitable for boys of, 
say, from eight to twelve. They are out of reach of the 
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purely childish magazine, but have not yet attained to that of 
the public school one. It is for these that Zhe Prize 
(1s. 6d.) has been prepared, and not for the boys only, but 
also for the girls. Zhe Prize for 1908 is as good as ever. 
It contains a large number of stories, both continued and 
short ones, poetry, coloured pictures, néw games, puzzles, 
and many other things. 


NELSON. 


A really gorgeous edition of Alice in Wonderland (6s. net) 
has just been published by Messrs. Nelson, It is large 8vo 
size, and broader than the ordinary large 8vo. Its boards 
are a soft cream, with gold lettering, and the picture is 
in shades of yellow and lavender. The book contains 


ninety-two very clever coloured illustrations by Harry 
Rountree. 

Happy Sunday Hours (§s. net) provides a story and a 
picture for every Sunday in the year. Many of these 
pictures are copies of famous paintings. In some, we think, 
the details might have been more correct. In the foreground 
of the ‘ Nativity,’ for example, there is a lamp which bears 
not the slightest resemblance to the lamps used in Palestine 
in Christ’s time, but reminds one of a remarkably up-to-date 
lantern. 

Queensland Cousins, by E. L. Haverfield, is the story of the 
adventures of four children in that far-off colony, and of how 
they went to England to school. It is capitally written, and 
is excellent value, both in size and in quality, for its price 
(1s. 6d.). 


Some Problems of Herod's Temple. 


By THE Rev. A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., Proressor or HEBREW IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


VIE 


The Position of the Temple Courts. 


ALTHOUGH Josephus speaks of the great court 
as ‘the outer sanctuary,’ to Jewish ideas the 
sanctuary proper was his ‘inner sanctuary,’ or the 
enclosure occupied by the temple with its outer 
court, or ‘court of the women,’ and its inner 
court, ‘the court’ par excellence of the Mishna. 
In accordance with the traditional ideas of 
temple architecture, a heritage from Babylonia, 
the sacred enclosure was raised above the level 
of the great court by means of a platform partly 
artificial, partly composed of the native rock. 
This platform was surrounded on all sides by a 
massive wall 40 cudits in height, according to 
Josephus. But inasmuch as the Roman soldiers 
on sentry-go on the roof of the western portico 
could see over it into the court (/.A. Xx. vill. 11), 
we may, as is so often advisable with Josephus’ 
measurements, read feet for cubits! Outside the 
wall, except on the west (for this exception see 
below), the platform was continued for a distance 
of 10 cubits, forming a terrace, the Zed of M.M., 
on the south, east, and north (plan X Y Z), to 
which several sets of 12 (7, W. says 14) steps gave 
access from the Court of the Gentiles. 

The first problem that meets us here is the 
relation of Herod’s platform, and consequently 


the position of the temple courts, relatively to 
the present inner platform of the Haram. The 
latter, indicated on the plan by the double broken 
lines, has four unequal sides, its average length 
from north to south being about 540 feet, while 
its width varies from 419 feet (south) to 516 feet 
along the north side. Its surface, according to 
Sir C. Wilson, is from 15 to 19 feet above the 
general level of the Haram. Is it possible to 
determine with some approach to accuracy what 
portion of this now extended area of 5% acres 
was occupied by the third temple and its courts? 
If one could accept without further question, 
as sO many previous writers have done, the 
measurements of the Mishna, the question would 
be easily answered. According to IZM. il. 5, 6, 
the two courts formed a rectangle measuring 322 
cubits from west to east, by 135 cubits from north to 
south. The latter measurement, however, takes 
no account of the gatehouses, priests’ chambers, 
and other buildings between the courts and the 
containing wall. Still 322 cubits (472 feet) are 
so near the average width of the platform, cz7ca 
470 feet, and the distance of the altar from the 
eastern gate, as detailed in IZM. v. 1, viz. 157 
cubits, is so near the distance of the rock from 
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the eastern edge of the platform, that one must 
recognize a generally accurate tradition, while 
reserving the right to examine the details more 
critically.  Provisionally, therefore, we may 
regard the two platforms as substantially identical 
in width. As to length it is quite different, since 
the present platform extends almost to the 
northern limit of Herod’s great court. The 
following considerations, however, have led the 
writer to more definite conclusions :— 

(1) It has been shown above that the principal 
entrance to the temple was by a bridge at Wilson’s 
Arch, probably through propyloea in the western 
cloister, such as other Syrian temples of the 
Roman age exhibit. Now it is in the highest 
degree improbable that Herod’s architects would 
have so arranged the temple enclosure that nothing 
would have met the royal, or any other, eye along 
the line of this approach but a blank wall ar. 4o 
feet high. This would certainly have been the 
case had the temple enclosure extended as far 
south as does the present platform. I believe, 
then, that a line drawn across the Haram from 
the north end of the bridge must mark the 
furthest limit of Herod’s platform towards the 
south. 

(2) If the distance of this line from the centre 
of the rock is measured on the Survey map, it will 
be found to be 183-184 feet, or exactly 125 cubits. 
The principle of symmetry requires us to place the 
northern limit at the same distance. Now, mark 
the—to the writer at least—surprising result. 
Twice 125 cubits is the distance from the rock 
to the scarp which we saw reason to believe marked 
the northern wall of Herod’s court, while the western 
wall is equidistant. These cannot be the result of 
an accident. In other words, we have discovered 
that the area of the great court of the second 
temple, before it was enlarged by Herod on the 
south and east, followed that of Ezekiel’s outer 
court, that is, z# measured 500 cubits each way with 
the sacred rock precisely in the centre. 

But to return to Herod’s courts.! The latter, 
it now seems fairly certain, corresponded in length 
to the width of the platform across the rock—more 


1 It is hoped that the ground-plan of the temple and courts 
in their relation to the inner platform of the Haram, which 
was given in the October number, will make the following 
condensed paragraphs sufficiently clear to any one who has 
studied the details as given, for example, in Witton Davies’ 
article ‘Temple,’ in Hastings’ D. 8. iv. 


precisely, let me say by anticipation, 315? cubits 
or 462 feet, including the walls and the he/— 
while the width from north to south, all included, 
was 2502 cubits or 367 feet, measured north and 
south from the tentre of the rock. An interesting 
test of the latter set of figures is supplied by the 
underground passage which the English surveyors 
discovered running under the platform for 130 feet 
towards the north end of the old Haram, and which 
they very reasonably identify with the passage to the 
gate Tadi mentioned in Middoth (Recovery, etc., 
206). If the position of the courts above suggested 
is accepted, the passage will open into one of the 
temple buildings, marked L on plan. 

It is very doubtful if the sanctuary formed an 
exact rectangle, 315 cubits by 250. The obtuse 
angle at the south-east corner of the present plat- 
form, with the consequent diverging line of the 
eastern boundary, in all probability goes back to 
Herod’s day ; the reason is found in the necessity 
for following the line of rock, as the foundation 
for the very heavy wall which formed the eceinte 
of the sanctuary. 

Within the wall the sanctuary was divided into 
two unequal courts at different levels by a trans- 
verse wall from north to south. The actual rock 
levels of the present day are a safer guide to the 
relative levels of the different parts of the sanctuary 
than the data of the Mishna. The average level 
of the Haram is 2419 feet above the Mediterranean ; 
that of the platform is 2435 feet, while the summit 
of the rock is 2440 feet. These figures cannot be 
reconciled with those of the Mishna, which repre- 
sents the &/eZ, and the Court of the Women which 
was on a level with it, as 6 cubits, the Court of 
Israel as 134 cubits,—approached by 15 semi- 
circular steps, each 4 cubit in height (see plan 
H 10),—and the Court of the Priests as 16 cubits 
(= 234 feet) above the level of the Court of the 
Gentiles. Assuming that the present artificially 
cut western base of the rock represents the position 
of the base of the altar of burnt-offering, the Court 
of the Priests will have been on approximately the 
same level as the whole of the present platform, 
viz. 2435 feet. The Court of the Women will have 
lain some to feet lower, which leaves 6 feet for the 
average height of the terrace or Ahe/ above the 
floor of the Haram. These results may most easily 


* For the separate items making up these totals of 315 and 
250 cubits, see the tabular statement at the end of these 
articles. 
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be reconciled with the data of the Mishna, by the | cannot be too strongly emphasized that the outer 
supposition that the steps leading from one level to | of the two courts—that named the ‘Court of the 
another had a rise, not of a half (AZMZ. ii. 3), but | Women,’ because women were admitted on suffer- 
of a third of a cubit (6 inches). ance to the surrounding gallery—was the proper 
From what has now been said as to the practical | place of worship for the laity. The admission of 
identity of Herod’s platform and courts with the | the latter to the inner court was a restricted 
southern portion of the present platform, it is | privilege (see below). Finally, to place the Court 
evident that I cannot follow two of the most | of the Women between the platform and the 
recent reconstructions of the temple, the authors | eastern portico, known as Solomon’s Porch, 
of which would place the Court of the Women | occupies almost all the free space available on 
to the east of the modern platform (Watson in | this side. But if there is one statement of the 
P.£.F. St. 1896, 47-60, and Waterhouse in Sanday’s | Mishna that seems more worthy of credit than 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 106-117, both with | another it is that of AZM. ii. 1, to the effect 
admirable plans, etc.). These reconstructions, in | that the largest free space was on the south, 
most respects the best that have yet been pro- | and the next largest on the east. The same 
duced, are open to certain fatal objections. In | objection applies to Biichler’s impossible theory 
the first place, Colonel Watson still maintains the | that the Women’s Court was a later addition to 
now obsolete position that the sacred rock marks the | Herod’s sanctuary, crca 44 A.D. (Jewish Quart. Rev. 
site of the holy of holies, as does Colonel Conder. | x. 678 ff., xi. 46 ff., where also the traditional Jewish 
In the next place, Mr. Waterhouse, against the | identification of the gate of Nicanor is maintained, 
evidence of the Mishna, occupies the eastern part | see below). No space is left by the writers named 
of the present platform with a large space entitled | for the popular assembly which was convened by 
‘Court of Men of. Israel.’1_ In this connexion it | the Jewish leaders at the outbreak of the war, in 
1 See now G. A. Smith’s criticism (/erzsalem, ii. 508 f.). front of the eastern gate (/. W. 1. xvii. Be § 411). 


Contributions and Comments. 


at as Eusebius testifies to this in his letter to Marinus 
5) UUON. 5 ; 
Che oe of the Crue fix | saying that the Greek sign for ¢#zrd is the letter 


Ir must surely puzzle many an expositor of God’s | samma(I’), and the sign for sixth is the letter stigma 
Oracles to find it stated in Mk 15” that it was | (s‘); and the scribe, who did not give heed in his 
the third hour when our Lord was crucified, and | heart when he was writing the Gospel, curved the 
when the soldiers cast lots upon His garments; | perpendicular stroke of the gamma (I) a little, so 
whereas in Jn 19/4 the sixth hour is stated as | that it became s and was read as ‘sixth.’ Now 
the time when Pilate said, ‘Behold your King!’ | Eusebius’takes us back to the middle of the third 
and the people shouted, ‘Crucify Him!’ How | century, so that the difficulty must have been felt 
are we to reconcile such a discrepancy? The | at that time. 


third hour, counting from sunrise, is supposed to The Epistle to Marinus is not included in any 
be, roughly speaking, about 9 a.m. ; and the sixth | modern edition of Eusebius; but Dr. Nestle of 
hour we may consider as noon. Maulbronn has kindly given me references to two 


My attention has been drawn to this subject by | works of Cardinal Mai, Scriptorum Veterum, Nova 
a remarkable statement of a Syriac author whose | Collectio, vol. i. p. 91 (1825) and Mova Patrum 
Commentary on the Gospels I am now editing, viz. | Biblioteca, vol. iv. p. 268, both of which contain 
Isho‘dad, Bishop of Merv, who lived in the middle | the letter to Marinus, from a Cafena published by 
of the ninth century. After quoting various | Corderius in the seventeenth century. 
opinions on the matter, he gives his own that I can see, I think, how Cardinal Mai’s publication 
Mark is correct, and that ‘the sixth hour’ of John | of this solution of the enigma has not met with the 
is due to the error of a scribe. He says that | recognition it deserves. In 1825 Biblical Criticism 
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was hardly existent, at least so far as the public 
were concerned. There were no EXPOSITORY 
Times in those days, and no cheap post to carry 
them as with wings to the outstretched hands of 
our fathers. Possibly the religious communities 
of that time, so far from welcoming new light on 
the subject, would have looked on the suggestion 
rather as an attack on Holy Scripture than the 
reverse. Palzeography was even less studied than 
Biblical Criticism. The more one knows of MSS, 
the more ready one is to allow for blunders of 
copyists, which are just as likely to occur as 
printers’ errors. If papyrus were the material used, 
the carelessness of this scribe might be assisted by 
a slight irregularity in its texture. Codex Beze 
actually has tpiry in Jn 19'. 

Tischendorff has not omitted to mention this 
supposed change of T to s in Jn 19'4, and he 
says that Jerome thought the opposite process had 
taken place in Mk 15%, and that therefore our 
Lord was crucified at the sixth hour. Luther also, 
in a note on Mk 15”, says: ‘Some suppose the 
text to be through the copyists corrupted (verriick?), 
inasmuch as they put instead of the letter s, which 
means 6 in Greek, the letter [, meaning 3, because 
they are not unlike to each other.’ But Isho‘dad 
says very forcibly: ‘It is not possible that when 
darkness was spread over all the land (which three 
Evangelists said as with one mouth), from the 
sixth to the ninth hour, the soldiers should divide 
the garments by lot, and that the crucifiers and 
other passers-by should revile Him, and that they 


should give Him to drink wine mingled with myrrh,’ © 


etc. 

To this I would add, that Luke expressly puts 
the sixth hour and the darkness after the episode 
of the Thief. 

If this theory be correct, the Crucifixion must 
have lasted about six hours instead of three, as 
is commonly supposed, and possibly more of the 
discrepancies in Holy Scripture are due to the 
errors of early scribes than any one dreams of. 

Eusebius’ letter to Marinus was part of his lost 
work, Ilepi diadwvias ray KiayyeAiwy; it exists 
only in fragments. Harnack dates it about 313 
A.D. He says ‘it is as yet little examined, but it 
is both a treasure-house of patristic knowledge, 
and a specially characteristic example of its 
author’s learning, its advantages and its limits’ 
(Harnack, Chronologte der Altchristlichen Litteratur, 
vol. ii.? p. 124). MARGARET D, Gipson, 


Two Classica’ Paraflefs. 
(2) Ps 106) :— 
And he gave them their request, 
But sent leanness into their bones. 
There is a striking parallel to this in the remarks 
put by Euripides into the mouth of Ion in the play 
of that name (374 f.) :— 


és yap Tocodrov dpadias eAOomev ay, 
ei Tovs Oeovs akovtas exrrovyTopev 
ppalev & py Oéhovow .. . 

ay yop Bia oreddwupev axdvtwv Pedr, 
dkovta KexthperOa Taya’, & yvva 
aS av dda0 Exovres, GheAovpeOa. 


(2) 1 Co 97: ‘What soldier ever serveth at his 
own charges?’ Compare the remark of Ap. 
Claudius in his speech before the Senate during 
the wars with Veii, upon the recent military change 
in this respect (Livy, v. 4): ‘Moleste ante ferebat 
miles, se suo sumptu operam reipublicee przebere.’ 

James Morratt. 


pee ee 


Certificate of Magan Sacrifice. 


THE well-known account by Cyprian of the 
Christians who, during the Decian persecution, 
obtained false certificates from the magistrates to 
the effect that they had sacrificed in the heathen 
manner (‘qui se ipsos infideles illicita nefariorum 
libellorum professione prodiderant,’ Zp. 30 (3), 
cf. 55 (2)), has been strikingly illustrated by the 
discovery of five of these Zde/iz. The earliest in 
point of time is dated 13th June 250 a.p., and is 
published by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. p. 49 f., No. 658, and all 
five can now be conveniently studied in Dr. C. 
Wessely’s useful collection, Les plus anctens 
Monumens du Christianisme écrits sur Papyrus 
(being Patrologia Orientalis, iv. 2), p. 112 ff., 
though for the text of No. 5 reference must be 
made to the Vienna Axzeiger der philosophisch- 
historischen Klasse, 1907, xxv. 

The different documents resemble one another 
very closely in phraseology, showing that there was 
a stereotyped formula employed, which doubtless 
followed the language of the original edict, ordering 
the sacrifices to be offered. In the example 
printed below, which was first edited by Krebs in 
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the Berlin Griechische Urkunden, i. p. 282, and 


which is now given with Wessely’s restorations, 
the whole body of the certificate was either written 
and signed by the petitioner himself (cf. 1. 16), or, 
as was so often the case in similar documents, 
by a professional scribe acting in his name, and 
was then counter-signed on behalf of the Com- 
mission who had been specially chosen (ll. I-2) 
to see that the imperial edict was carried out 
(ll. 17-19). 
In view of the fact that no fewer than five of 
these certificates have already been discovered, 
all falling within the narrow limit of 13th to 25th 
June 250 a.D., Wessely conjectures that at that 
time the whole population, pagan as well as 
Christian, furnished themselves with /de//, which 
for the time being took the place of the usual 
census returns (of. cit, p. 123f.). It is inter- 
esting, at any rate, in this connexion to notice 
that one of the certificates is on behalf of a 
priestess of Petesuchos, who is hardly likely to 
have been accused of being a Christian, and 
further, that her certificate bears traces of official 
enumeration (see the Vienna Anzeiger, ut supra, 
p.6f). 
Tots émi [r]av Ovovdy ypy- 
pévors Kop(ns) “Adre€(avdpov) Nyjaov 
mapa Aipyr(iov) Avoyévov Sata- 
Bodros ard Kadp(qs) *AXeEadvd(pov) 
5 Nyoov as (erdv) of8 oddA(}) 

dppve de&(td*) Kal del 

Oiwv trois Oeots dueré- 

Neca Kat vov ért ma- 

povow tev Kara 

Ta mpoore|t jaraly |p| €- 

Va eOvca [xa.]t éo[ reia.] 

[x]at rav ife]petwy [éyev-] 

odunv kai a€{d]| tu[as] 


troonpiocacbar. 


Io 


Avevrvxeirat. 
Aipyd(vos) [Acloyévys émd[ <(Swxa)]. 


nS 


(2nd Hand) Adpy[A(cos)] Svpos Ad oyévy]] 
Ovovra dpa %[piv ?] 
Kowwvos weo-(nwelwpa). 


20 (1st Hand) [(érovs) ] a’ Aibroxpéropo|s] Kai[ capos] 
[T'a]iov Meooiov K{o]i[rov] 
[Tp]aa[vod Ac]xiov Eio[<Bois] 
[E]iz[vxods] Se[B]a[o]rod 
éx[ep] ’. 
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31. Avoyevovs. 9 1. tuiv. 101. mpooreraypéva. 


14 1. tvroonpedoacbar, 15 1. duevruyedre, 

‘To those chosen to superintend the sacrifices 
at the village of Alexander Island from Aurelius 
Diogenes, the son of Satabus, of the village of 
Alexander Island, being about 72 years old, a scar 
on the right eyebrow. Not only have I always 
continued sacrificing to the gods, but now also in 
your presence in accordance with the decrees I 
have sacrificed and poured libations and tasted 
the offerings, and I request you to counter-sign 
my statement. 

‘May good fortune attend you. 
Diogenes, have made this request. 

(2nd Hand.) ‘I, Aurelius Syrus, as a participant, 
have certified Diogenes as sacrificing along with 
us. 

(1st Hand.) ‘The rst year of the Emperor 
Cesar Gaius Messius Quintus Trajan Decius 
Pius Felix Augustus, Epiph. 2 (=25 June 250 
ALDs)s G. MILLIGAN. 


I, Aurelius 


EfisabetB. 


A QUESTION recently submitted to me with refer- 
ence to the name ‘Elisabeth’ led me to institute 
an investigation of this name, the results of which 
I have reason to, believe will be found of general 
interest. 

The Hebrew name yavr>x (Zlisheba’) occurs 
only in Ex 678, where it is the name of Aaron’s 
wife. The signification of the name may originally 
have been that given in the admirable Oxford 
Hebrew Lexicon, namely, ‘God is an oath,’ Ze. 
either ‘God is the absolutely faithful One,’ or ‘God 
is the true witness to an oath.’ For »Dxs (El) 
may have been originally the older form of the 
noun, which was preserved in compounds. This 
interpretation of the » (-2) is possible in nouns 
derived from verbs ¢ertie semivocalis, and by (£2) 


| is a noun of this class (cf. the exhaustive discussion 


of this question in my Lehrgebdude, ii. 102 f.). 
But the “£77 in such names may also have origin- 
ally possessed, or have later acquired, the sense of 
‘my God.’ For not only outside Israel, but within 
Israel itself, there were those who swore by other 
gods. Amos, for instance, mentions (81) people 
who swore by the ‘sin’ (ze. the principal source 
of the sin) of Samaria; and in Zeph 1°» we hear 
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of those who preferred to make their (heavenly) 
‘king’ (smelech = molech = Modox) the witness to an 
oath. An Israelite, then, in giving his child the 
name ’Z/isheba‘ might desire to express either that 
his God was the absolutely faithful God who fulfils 
His promises, or that 7s God was the living God 
who hears the oaths taken by men and punishes 
any breach of them. By the way, the suggestion 
of Cheyne (Ency. Bibl. ii. col. 1279) that "Llisheba’ 
meant ‘God is health’ is very precarious. He 
assumes that the name is a secondary form of 
"Elisha, But this view finds no support in 
t Ch 3°, where Bathshia’ takes the place of Bath- 
sheba’ of 2S 113, ete. This Bathshia’ may have 
arisen through thinking of the Bathshia’ of 2°; 
and while a passing of 4 (as found in yaw-na, Bath- 
sheba’) into w (as found in yww-na, Bathshia’) is 
not wholly without analogy (cf. New Heb. 523 and 
by, ‘disfigure,’ in Siegfried-Strack’s Lehrd. d. 
neuhebr. Sprache, § 4c), the w of pw-na quiescing 
in « could not have passed into 4. 

The Aramaic form of the name Z/isheba‘ ends, 
like the Hebrew, with ‘Ayin. We find yayy in 
the Targum of Onkelos to Ex 6”, and woe. \] 
there and in Lk 17. This Aramaic form of the 
name in question needs to be mentioned, because 
some have thought to discover in it the basis of 
the Greek form. 

The Greek form of the name ends with com- 
parative rarity in e (EdiodBe in AF). The name 
commonly appears as “EXewdBe6 (Nestle in Supple- 
ment to Tischendorf’s Septuagint, ad loc.) or 
*EXiodBer (Cod. A); and this latter form or 
*EXewrdBer is what we find also in the sources of 
Lk 1’. 

What, now, is the origin of this ¢ sound with 
which the Greek form of the name ends? The 
clergyman who consulted me about the name 
‘Elisabeth’ wrote that he regarded the form with 
¢ as the earlier, and suggested that this ¢ was 
derived from the Aramaic. But: this view is at 
once seen to be incorrect when one notes the 
above cited Aramaic form of the name ; and, while 
there is a correspondence between the Heb. ¥ and 
the Aram. y (cf. yas [‘land’] in the former = 
SYN in the latter), there is none between the 


Heb. y and the Aram. ¢ (cf. O. E. Lindberg, 
Vergleichende Gram. der semit. Sprachen, 1897, 
Pp. 21, 63). So that the question still arises, 
Whence this #? My answer is a twofold one. In 
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the first place, I offer the conjecture that the some- 
what obscure name yawn (‘God [or ‘my God’] 
is oath’) became combined through a species of 
popular etymology with Naw (‘God [or ‘my 
God’] is rest,’ "EA[e].caBe0). Secondly, I suggest 
that for naw (caBe6), oaBer also made its appear- 
ance. This is favoured by the analogy of odf- 
Barov for n3¥, In this way, then, I suppose, the 
comforting name originated which expresses the 
notion that ‘God (or ‘my God’) is the true haven 
in which the restless stream of human life finds 
its rest.’ Ep. KOnIic. 
Bonn. 


ole 


Emmaus. 


RECENTLY I had occasion to visit Jerusalem for 
purposes of study. During a stay of some months 
I often met strangers who put the question, ‘How 
far is it to Emmaus?’ When I asked in turn 
‘ Which Emmaus?’ the questioners were much 
surprised. But, in truth, the determination of the 
site of Emmaus has to take account of at least 
three places which have the support of more or 
less ancient tradition: (1) e/-Kudbébe, (2) Kulontye, 
(3) Amwads. To decide betwixt the three is not 
easy, in fact it is impossible. 

At the present day the majority of investigators, 
particularly the Franciscans, support the claims of 
Kubébe, where, in the left side-aisle of the Fran- 
ciscan church there, a spot is shown where the 
house of one of the disciples, Cleopas, still said 
to be recognizable from some remains of a founda- 
tion, is supposed to have stood. The distance of 
this place from Jerusalem is two anda half to three . 
hours, according to N.T. reckoning some 65 stadia, 
which would correspond pretty nearly with the 
‘threescore furlongs’ of Lk 24”, 

Other investigators prefer Kwdéniye, because it 
appears to them more credible that the disciples 
should have, ‘towards sunset,’ undertaken and 
completed the considerably shorter return journey 
from Kuléniye to Jerusalem, which is only 45 stadia 
= 14 hour. 

Both these identifications have to contend with 
the difficulty that the only Emmaus which we 
know with certainty—the place mentioned in 
1 Mac 3447 44* 9°, where the Syrian general 
Gorgias was defeated by Judas Maccabzeus—is 
neither Awdébe nor Kuléniye, but the MVicopolis of 
Roman times and the Amwds of to-day, which lies 
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at a distance of at least six hours from Jerusalem. 
This might answer to the ‘160 stadia,’ which is 
also a well-authenticated reading (occurring in x) 
in Lk 24. Two circumstances appear, indeed, 
to oppose the identifying of Amzwéds with Luke’s 
Emmaus. The one is the statement that when 
the disciples reached Emmaus it was towards 
evening, and the day was far spent (v.2°); and the 
other is the assumption, based upon this, that the 
walk of the disciples frorn Jerusalem had been an 
afternoon one. But, as a matter of fact, all that 
the original text says is: ‘It is drawing towards 
evening, and the day is already on the decline.’ 
‘But this form of expression means, according to the 
modern usage of natives of Palestine, simply that 
the sun has already passed its highest point; in 
other words, that midday is past. Hence it 
follows that the disciples must have started early 
in the morning, ze. soon after the incidents that 
took place at the grave of Jesus on Easter morn 
(cf. Lk 247-28), Surely this has more innate likeli- 
hood than that they should have delayed their 
start till late in the afternoon. For unquestionably 
it was under the first impression produced by the 
startling tidings of the incidents referred to that 
they left Jerusalem zmmediately. The apparent 
objection that the disciples should have twice in 
one day travelled from six to seven hours, dis- 
appears at once in view of the fact that even at 
the present day it is nothing unheard of for natives, 
even women, to achieve a similar performance, 
travelling in a day for twelve to fourteen hours, 
with only slight intervals for rest. Such journeys, 
which appear incredible to us Westerns, are accom- 
plished particularly by women who bring country 
produce from distant villages for sale in Jeru- 
salem. This does not, indeed, justify an mwcon- 
ditional acceptance of Nicopolis-Amwas as the 
Emmaus of St. Luke, for there may have been 
another Emmaus which we can no longer identify. 
But the only Emmaus which, as has been said, we 
know with certainty, has in its favour not only a 
perfect possibility, but a strong probability. 


J. BoEHMER. 
Raben bec Wresenburg. 


+t 


> 


Uurrayp’s Bible Dictionary. 


You have kindly sent us an advance copy of your 
review of our new Bible Dictionary. I recognize 
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and appreciate the fair and courteous tone of the 
reviewer, but would venture to call his and your 
attention to certain points on which he seems to 
be mistaken. 

He writes: ‘There is no article at all on Israel.’ 
There are in fact two: one under ‘Israel,’ and 
another under ‘Israel, Kingdom of.’ 

He calls attention to certain articles which have 
been transferred from the old Concise Bible 
Dictionary, and especially to that on the Old 
Testament. I enclose a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Piercy to the Guardian, which deals fully with 


these points. 
JoHn MurRRAy. 


[The articles on ‘Israel’ in Murray’s Dic- 


tionary are on the name given to Jacob, 
and on the Northern Kingdom. There is no 
article on the Religion of Israel. That is the 


subject of the longest article of all in Hast- 
ings’s Dictionary. It is, next to ‘Jesus Christ,’ 
the most important subject with which Dic- 
tionaries of the Bible have to deal, and it is 
surprising that it finds no place in Mr. Murray’s 
volume. 

As regards the transference of articles from the 
old Concise Bible Dictionary, a letter has been 
written by the editor to the Gwardian, as Mr. 
Murray says. The reviewer in the Guardian 
expressed his astonishment (more strongly than 
the reviewer in THE Expository Times) that this 
had been done so freely and that no intimation 
had been made in the preface. He mentioned 
that one of the articles so transferred was that on 
the ‘Old Testament.’ The editor’s answer is that 
there must be many articles in the older book 
where the information is as good and as full as it 
could be if they had been recast to-day. ‘The 
article on the ‘Old Testament,’ he adds, was en- 
trusted to the late Dr. Redpath, who considered 
that a new article was not required, since ‘those 
branches of the subject in regard to which modern 
research had greatly added to our knowledge were 
just the ones that were expressly excluded from 
his article.’ The reviewer in THE EXPOSITORY 
Times did not name any of the articles that had 
been taken over from the old Dictionary. He 
merely expressed his surprise that any articles 
should have been considered capable of transfer- 
ence from the one Dictionary to the other after 
forty years. | 
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Baelic Hymns. 


Laoidhean agus Dain Spioradail. Le Murachadh 
Macleoid; 2s. net. This is a small volume of 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs in the Gaelic tongue, 
composed by Murdo Macleod, a devout Highland 
youth, who, in 1907, closed a brief and pathetic 
career of twenty-six years. The verses can hardly be 
described as the product of creative art: they are 
imitations of the works of earlier bards; but they 
are not without merit. They are musical and im- 
aginative ; they come from ‘a lad o’ pairts’; they 
breathe a spirit of genuine piety, and they speak to 
the heart. Moreover, they deserve a welcome as 
exhibiting and embalming the charms of the native 
tongue of Caledonia, which, we fear, is fast becom- 
ing a dead language. Among the elegies there is 
a tribute to the memory of the late Principal Rainy 
—a proof, if proof were needed, that the Highlands 
are not given over to a cast-iron traditionalism, but 
that there, as in other places, the unstinted services 
of a far-shining personality find recognition and 
honour. 

The volume has been carefully edited by Rev. 
M. Maclennan, St. Columba’s United Free Church, 
Edinburgh ; and its tasteful exterior reflects credit 
on the publisher—Mr. Norman M‘Leod, Zhe 
Celtic Review Office, Edinburgh. 


A. M. MACDONALD. 
Sohnshaven. 


+ 
+ 


‘EBep enfarge the Borders of 
their Garments.’ 


Wuat these borders, or fringes, or tassels were is 
well known and carefully explained, especially in 
the article ‘Fringes’ of the Dictionary of the Bible, 
i. 68. But in Erasmus’ Notes on Mt 235, I finda 
statement which will be new to many, and the 
origin or truth of which I should like to learn. 

After quoting the law from Nu 16, he says: 

‘Silquidem hinc hypocrite captantes auram pop- 
ularem, atque ex mulierculis sectantes lucra, facie- 
bant grandes fimbrias, e¢ acutissimas in ets spinas 
figabant, quo videlicet ambulantes aut sedentes 
aliquando pungerentur nec sinerentur usqguam obli- 
wisct legem.’ 

We know that medieval ascetics had the same 
practice, to put nails, etc., under their garments— 
for instance, the famous Henry Seuse (Suso). 
Was it a continuation of this Jewish practice, and 


| sees had it in use? 


where got Erasmus the statement that the Phari- 
Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


+. 
cs 


Cbrist Healing in the Tempfe. 


‘Ir is extraordinary that no instance of a miracle 
of healing by Christ is recorded in the Gospels as 
having been performed in the temple; but in view 
of such passages as Ac 3)? 512, we cannot doubt 
that such did take place, especially as the outer 
court of the temple would be a natural spot for the 
lame and crippled to congregate for the purpose 
of arousing the pity of those going up to worship. 

‘Only once is the temple the scene in a parable, 
namely, in that of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(Lk 181619) ; while in one other, the Good Samari- 
tan (Lk 10%0-86), temple officers are referred to.’ 

This is § 3 of chap. iii., ‘Christ and the Temple,’ 
of the article ‘Temple’ in the Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels. 

Did the writer of this paragraph overlook Mt 
2114, ‘And the ddnd and the Jame came to him zm 
the temple: and he healed them’? or does he not 
consider this as instances of a miracle of healing 
by Christ recorded in the Gospels as having been 


performed in the temple? Es, NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. ; 


Did the Garisees wear White 
Barments ? 


TERTULLIAN (Adv. Marc. v. 20), mentioning the 
things which were gain to Paul and which he 
counted loss for Christ (Phil 3°"), names : 


‘gloriam carnis in nota circumcisionis, 
generis Hebraei ex Hebraeo censum, 
titulum tribus Beniamin, 

Pharisaeae candidae dignitatem.’ 


Is the latter expression, ‘the dignity of the white 
Pharisaic clothing,’ only figurative? or refers it to 
a custom among the Pharisees to wear white cloth- 
ing? In Mt 23 Jesus compares the Pharisees with 
‘whitewashed sepulchres,’ as Paul, in Ac 23, the 
high priest with a zw/ztewashed wall. Both passages 
would gain in force if the persons thus addressed 
would have had the custom to clothe themselves in 
white. In the articles ‘Pharisees’ of the Diction- 
ary of the Bible or of Christ and the Gospels, I find 
nothing. Of the Essenes, Josephus tells expressly 
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that they did so always (Aevyewpovety dua ravrds), and 
that to every new member a white garment was 
given (BY. ii. 8, 3. 7). Did Tertullian transfer 
the custom of the Essenes to the Pharisees ? 

Perhaps the name of Whitsuntide (about which 
I write) is a last reflex of this custom. 


Maulbronn, Es. NESTLE. 


——e 


Matthew rit. 19—Joatab rfit. 2. 


I am thankful for Mr. W. C. Allen’s remarks 
(p. 140f.); I quite agree that my conclusion 
about an Aramaic Gosfe/, as standing between our 
Greek Gospel and the Hebrew prophet, was too 
sweeping ; I am satisfied if some other intermediate 
Aramaic stage be conceded. 

Some examples for the use of 2% are given in 
Jastrow’s Dictionary of the Targumim (p. 1472). 

It is a common Semitic root, of which the Syriac 
probably preserved the original meaning, ‘to cry 
aloud’ against each other, in Hebrew ‘to quarrel’ ; 
compare also the name Meribah with Medinah. 

The Syro-Hexaplar rendering is probably in- 
fluenced by the Peshitto. 

Perhaps I may add that eis xpiow in v.*° of 
Mt. =nnxd in the prophet, seems to be influenced 
by Hab 14 paw myo sw, and that Pr 21% 
myid is rendered by the Targum msn, in 


truth. In Hab 12 we have the same Nw” as in 
Is 427. Eps. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. = 


Romans ». 18. 


Ir is to be regretted that the R.V. has followed the 
A.V. in inserting in this verse two phrases, ‘judg- 
ment came,’ ‘the free gift came,’ which the verse 
itself does not suggest, and which interrupt the 
course of St. Paul’s argument. This insertion 
further entails the translation of the preposition 
eis by ‘upon’ instead of by ‘to’ or ‘unto,’ as in 
v.16 This mistranslation is. the more remarkable 
because the force of the preposition has been so 
clearly pointed out by earlier commentators ; e.g. by 
Euthymius Zigabenus: ‘As by one sin of Adam, 
sin extended to all men. . . so by one righteous 
act of Christ, being justified (7d dicaodeGar), ex- 
tended, to.all men.’ 

The. sin of Adam has resulted in making us 
sinful: the righteous life and death of Christ will 
result in making us righteous. If all were con- 


demned, it was because the zaparraua extended 
to them, because they have sinned themselves 
(v.12): if all will be justified, it will be because the 
dixacdpa will also extend to them. 

In the words of Origen: ‘Per delictum Adami 
velut aditus quidam datus est, quo in omnes 
homines ... peccatum ... perveiret. E con- 
trario ergo Christus aditum justificationis aperuit, 
per quem vita ingrederetur ad homines.’ 

That this was the thought in the mind of St. 
Paul is shown by the proof given in the following 
verse: ‘For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made (not guilty but actual) sinners; so by 
the obedience of one shall many be (not justified 
but) made righteous.’ 

This explanation seems to underlie the transla- 
tion in Cranmer’s Bible (a.D. 1539), and but for 
untoward circumstances might have been adopted 
by the A.V. Unfortunately another explanation of 
this section made it refer, not to the consequences 
of Adam’s sin, but to the imputation of it to all 
mankind. ‘Omnes, Adamo peccante, peccaverunt.” 
Influenced by this idea, and yet more by the 
Commentary of Calvin, the Geneva N.T. (1557 
A.D.) translates: ‘ Likewise, then, as by the offence 
of one, guiltiship came on all men to condemna- 
tion; even so by the justifying one, the benefit 
abounded upon all men to the justification of 
life.’ 

This translation introduces into the verse two 
phrases which, on ‘grammatical and rhetorical 
grounds,’ could not have been omitted. 

The line of interpretation suggested by it is 
inconsistent with the statement in v.! that 
death came on all men because they themselves 
actually sinned. It is in flat contradiction to the 
argument of vv.!% 14, that sin and its resultant, 
death, were in the world at a time when there 
was no imputation of sin. It either breaks off 
all connexion between vv.1* 1 (in spite of the 
conjunction ‘for’), or else forces us to, translate 
kateaTta@yoav, ‘were formally constituted sinners.’ 
It renders it impossible for us to understand why 
in the second clause of v.!® the Apostle changes 
from the past to the future. It makes St. Paul 
conclude his argument by an abrupt and startling 
change from imputed to actually existing sin. 
V.21 is a fine climax, if the preceding section 
has been occupied with the actual sin of mankind. 
It hangs suspended in the air if the subject has 
really been the legal imputation of sin. 
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Finally, the theory is opposed alike to reason 
and revelation, to justice and common sense. It 
is a simple matter of fact that the consequences 
of our errors affect succeeding generations. Itisa 
very different thing to assert that any man is guilty 


jn Be 
Unchangeable. 


Wherein lies the philosophical obstacle to 
Not in the unchangeableness of nature. 
It lies in the un- 


prayer? 
That is the scientific obstacle. 
changeableness of God. 


But is God unchangeable? Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, President of Oberlin College, 
denies it. Certainly the Shorter Catechism usé 


the word—‘ God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable’—it occurs in the sublimest defini- 
tion ever given of God, outside the Scriptures. 
But Dr. King holds that this one word is a mis- 
take, at least as we now understand it. ‘God is 
unchangeable,’ he says, ‘in the consistency of the 
meaning of His nature and of His loving purpose. 
But instead of this making it true that there can 
then be no change in Him answering to our need, 
it rather ensures such adjusting activity as His love 
requires.’ And he adds, ‘This whole false notion 
of unchangeableness in God goes back to a meta- 
physically false and abandoned notion of an ever- 
identical stuff or substance, and should no longer be 
allowed to obscure our religious thinking or living.’ 

President King’s new book is Zhe Seeming Un- 
reality of the Spiritual Life (Macmillan; 6s. 6d. 
net). 


Bagshot. 


Those who do not read the 
Gazette know not Bagshot. Bagshot is not to be 
seen in the flesh any more. But his friend Mr. 
J. A. Spender has been quoting him, and has 
republished the quotations, with his own explana- 
tions, in the form of a little book called The 
Comments of Bagshot (Constable; 2s. 6d. net). 
Here is one of Bagshot’s comments. It will illus- 
trate that text about being through fear of death 
all our lifetime subject to bondage: 

‘The Greeks named the hemlock cidopBia, the 
good food. So we speak of “death the healer,” 
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of the sin of an ancestor whom he has never seen. 
It is the acceptance of this doctrine which renders 
the commentaries of most modern writers on this 
Epistle such a painful contrast to those of the Greek 
Fathers. Hy, He B. AvaEs: 


Study. 


“death the comforter,” “death the good angel,” 
in a pathetic effort to propitiate the power we dread. 
Our attitude towards pain and death is a constant 
euphemism—a kind of whistling in the dark.’ 


The Dogs. 


In his Life of Dr. Stewart of Lovedale, Dr. 
Wells recalls an incident in the experience of 
Robert Moffat. He tells it in this way: ‘Dr. 
Moffat was once asked to conduct worship in a 
Boer family. He suggested that the Kafir servants 
should be brought in. ‘‘Oh,” said the farmer, 
“let us bring in also the baboons and the dogs.” 
Moffat read the words of the Syro-Phenician 
woman in Mt 157’, “Truth, Lord, yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.” ‘ Wait,” said the farmer, “and I'll bring 
in all my Kafirs.” At the close the farmer said, 
“You took a hard hammer, and you have broken 
a hard heart.”’ 

Dr. Wells uses that story to illustrate the motives 
which made Stewart of Lovedale (of whom Lord 
Milner said that he was ‘the biggest human in 
South Africa’) a missionary. What these motives 
were, will be found in Zhe Life of James Stewart, 
D.D., MD., by James Wells, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net). In reality there was only one 
motive—I can do no other. Or, as James 
Chalmers of New Guinea expressed it: ‘I do hope 
that we shall for ever wipe the word sacrifice as con- 
cerning what we do, from the missionary speech of 
New Guinea. Wherever there are men the mission- 
aries are bound to go.’ 


Arthur Warwick. 


Mr. Melrose has done a service for which every 
curious student of English literature will thank him 
in republishing Arthur Warwick’s Spare Minutes 
(1s. 6d. net), with a pleasant introduction by Mr. 
Cranstoun Metcalfe. The edition is a reprint of 
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the sixth, 1637, and is agreeable to look upon and 
to handle. 

‘I cannot see two sawyers work at the pit but 
they put me in mind of the Pharisee and the 
Publican: the one casts his eye upward, while his 
actions tend to the pit infernal: the other standing 
with a dejected Countenance, while his hands and 
heart move upward. ’Tis not a shame to make 
show of our profession, so we truly profess what we 
make show of; but of the two I had rather be 
good, and not seem so, than seem good, and not 
be so. The Publican went home to his house 
rather justified than the Pharisee.’ 

That is one of the paragraphs in Spare Minutes. 
Who was Arthur Warwick? Nobody knows. He 
wrote one book, an hour’s reading, and died when 
only half of it was published. That is all. 


Books Wanted and Offered. 


This new corner is furnishing much entertain- 
ment. Clearly there are men who can buy books 
in spite of the depression in trade, though there 
are some who want to sell. There were many 
demands for Hobart’s Medical Language of St. 
Luke. The first came from St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
New York. But it was not without its gratifica- 
tion that by far the greatest number of demands 
(some by wire) were for the first volume of THE 
Expository Times. The offerer was a layman. 
He might have got more money than he asked 
for it, although he asked rather more than the 
published price. 

Perhaps it might be useful to remind offerers 
that no reply means that the book is disposed of, 
and that a stamp should be enclosed for trans- 
mission. One correspondent writes: ‘I ought to 
have thanked you before for the assistance you 
have been in aiding me to dispose of Parts 1-20 
of the Hibbert Journal. I secured 15s. for them 
at once, whereas the chief Oxford bookseller 
refused to buy them at any price. Again, many 
thanks.’ 


] 
‘With desire I have desired.’ 


There was a note on these words in last issue, 
and a remark was made on the form of speech, which 
sounds so quaint in English. In the Déctionary of 
the Bible there will be found an article on the 
English translations of this Hebrew idiom, under 
the title Surety. For ‘surely’ is the most fre- 
quent way in which the idiom is disguised. There 
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is a further interesting example in Ac 7%4, where 
(for the Gr. iSmy «fSov) the A.V. has ‘I have seen, 
I have seen’ (the repetition puzzles the English 
reader), but the R.V. resorts to ‘surely’—‘I have 
surely seen the affliction of my people.’ 


“As thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ 


That is the Great Text for the month. The 
poetical illustration is from Frances Ridley 
Havergal, and it is good. Here is another. It 
has more swing in it. It will go further, if it does 
not get so deep. It is taken from a collection of 
poems entitled Dazly Song, newly published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. (53s.) 


One day at a time! That’s all it can be: 
No faster than that is the hardest fates 

And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them late. 


One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme— 
A good one to live by: 
A day at a time. 


One day at a time! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can seem ; 

But it’s never to-day which the Spirit breaks : 
It’s the darkened future without a gleam. 


One day at a time! A burden too great 
To be borne for two can be borne for one; 
Who knows what will enter to-morrow’s gate? 
While yet we are speaking all may be done. 


One day at a time—but a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length ; 

And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That according to each shall be our strength. 


The Great Gladstones. 


There are still nine ‘of them in the world— 
nine, and no more. For you are not to suppose 
that the editor of Who's Who has either over- 
looked one or excluded one for political reasons. 
Who's Who has no politics or partialities. Having 
no interest whatever in the men of low degree and 
little gifts over whose state of mind preachers are 
so largely exercised, it lets none of the great escape 
its net now. There are nine great Gladstones, and 
the last is William Glynne Charles Gladstone, and 
grandson of the greatest. He has found a place 
in Who's Who, 1909 (A. & C. Black ; ros. net), be- 
cause he was President of the Oxford Union in 1907. 

The only fault we have to find with Who's Who 
is that the men who have vanity along with their 
greatness occupy more space than the men who 
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have none. And vanity does not really add to a 
man’s greatness. And the one thing that puzzles 
us is the principle upon which the foreigners are 
received. Dr. Haupt is here, but where is Dr. 
Hilprecht? Professor Kronecker has a place, but 
not Professor Konig. Dalman and Deissmann 
are both here, but neither Dottin nor De Groot. 

The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory 
(A. & C. Black; 2s. 6d. net) has changed editors. 
Miss Emily Janes, in these days of political and 
social stress for women, has been called away to 
other duties. Miss G. E. Mitton has undertaken 
the editorship. And with the new editor there are 
new features. First, an article on Journalism, by 
Miss Dora D’Espaigne Chapman, of the Lyceum 
Club Journalists’ Board; an article on the new 
Irish Universities, by Miss Hayden, M.A.; on 
Motoring and Camping, on Ice Sports, on Poultry 
and Bee Keeping, each by a specialist in the 
department. There is no book that we know of 
which gives a better idea of the multifarious 
activities in which women are now engaged ; there 
is no book that gives a better impression of 
women’s capacity for serious progressive work. 

There are two more volumes to mention— 
Who's Who Year-Book (1s. net) and Zhe Writers’ 
and Artists’ Year-Book (1s, net). It is enough to 
mention them. 


The Old Testament. 

One of the blessings inherited by those branches 
of the Church which derive their spiritual lineage 
from John Calvin is a deep and abiding reverence 
for the Old Testament.—JamMEs STaLKER, Zhe 
Atonement, 1908, p. 47. 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. W. Wright, Seacombe, to whom a copy 
of Graham’s Grammar of Philosophy has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for February must be 
received by the rstof January. The text is Dt 3327. 

The Great Text for March is Dt 34°6—‘So 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him in the valley in the land of 
Moab over against Bethpeor: but no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.’ A copy of Barton’s 
Licclesiastes_ or Chadwick’s Pastoral Teaching of 
St. Paul will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for April is Rev 156—‘Unto 
him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
his blood; and he made us to be a kingdom, to 
be priests unto his God and Father; to him be 
the glory and the dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.’ A copy of Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s 
The Bible of Nature or Rutherfurd’s. St Paul's 
Epistles to Colosse and Laodicea will be given for 
the best illustration. 


The Great Text for May is Rev 1!°—‘I was in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s day.’ A copy .of Clark 
Murray’s Handbook of Christian Ethics or of 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s Zhe Bible of 
Nature will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for June is Rev 117 18—‘ And 
when I saw him, I fell at his feet as one dead. 
And he laid his right hand upon me, saying, Fear 
not; I am the first and the last, and the Living 
one; and I was dead, and behold, I am alive for ever- 
more, and I have the keys of death and of Hades.’ 
A copy of Fairweather’s Zhe Background of the 
Gospels or any recent volume of THE EXPosITORY 
Times will be given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 


BOOKS WANTED. ~— 


Any early dictionary of English. 

Early numbers of Jewzsh Quarterly Review. 

Scrivener’s Authorized ed. of the Eng. Bible. 

Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch. 

Mayhew and Skeat’s Concise Dict. of Middle English. 
Sweet’s History of English Sounds, or any parts. (XIII. ) 


Bacon’s Life (Spedding’s edition, or any vols.) ; Berkeley’s 
Works (Fraser); Hume’s Philosophical Works. (XIV.) 


Jiilicher’s Introduction to N.T.; Hawkins’s Horee Synopticee ; 
Expository Times, any early vols. (XV.) 


Any books published in the sixteenth century or beginning of 
seventeenth, or reprints of such. (XVI.) 


(XVII) 


Payne’s New World, vol. ii. 


BOOKS OFFERED. 


Scrivener: Novum Test. Graecum, India paper ed., leaved 
writing paper. Edited by Nestle, 1906 (pub. Ios, 6d. 
net), publisher’s brown morocco binding (new), 6s. 

Contentio Veritatis : Essays by Six Oxford Tutors (1902), 5s. 

Tischendorfs Nov. Test. Grecum, ed. minor, full 
morocco, 2s. 6d. (L) 


Bruder’s Concordance, 5s.; Buxtorf’s Heb. Concordance, 
2 vols., 1861, 4s. ; Michaelis Heb. Bible, 1720, 2s. (M) 


Dict. National Biog. (new issue), vols, i.—iii ; Encycl. Brit. 
Offers or books, 


Macmillan’s Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin Texts 
(Iliad, ed. by Walter Leaf; Atschylus, by Lewis Camp- 
bell; Sophocles, by R. Y. Tyrrell; Catullus, by A. 
Palmer ; Horace, by T. E. Page ; Virgil, by T. E. Page), 
parchment, good as new, 6 vols. in box, fine set (pub. 
30s. 6d.), 12s. 


Sonnenschein’s Bibliography of Theology (1897), 4s. 6d. 
Sunday Mornings at Norwood, by S. Xe Tinple (1908), 2s. 
Cassells’ Family Prayer Book (1908), 3s. (P 
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